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The book, though unostentatious in its presen- 
tation, is tbe outcome of long thinking and laborious 
researches in Islamic Philosophy, extending over 
a period of twenty years. The author is singularly 
fortunate in combing in himself the rare distinction 
of being thoroughly able to explore tbe original 
sources, both in Islamic Philosophy and western 
thought; and he is positively successful in bringing 
out a book, which, 'though not very ambitious in its 
design and pretensions, certainly opens a new 
chapter in the presentation of Islamic thought to 
the modern world, in particular the fundamental 
aspects and speculations of Ghazzali, who bas, 
perhaps more than any one else, deeply influenced 
the course of Muslim thinking during the last 
eight hundred years. Ghazzali happened to live in 
the most stormy days of religious and philosophical 
polemics and controversies which had rent as 
under the great commonwealth of the Muslim 
peoples in the world. This book is a vivid record 
of that age and of the endeavours uf Ghazzali in 
recreating the Islamic faith and redeeming the 
Muslims of his day and posterity from folly and 
ignorance. Moreover the book makes % bold 
attempt in removing the age long misunderstandings 
that he believed in the finitude of thought and 
worked out a system cf mysticism which was 
unnatural and foreign to Islam, etc. The author 
proves conclusively that these accusations do not 
stand anywhere in as much as Ghazzali firmly 
believed that the final good and happiness 
of man consists in the perfect realisation 
of the self, which is in its turn entirely dependent 
on tbe most harmonious and equable inter-relation 
between intellect, self-assertion and appetition. He 
bases his arguments mainly m the Quran and the 
holy traditions and makes out bis case in the 
purest spirit of Islam. The book has been written 
in a clear and lucid style, embodying tbe 
latest scientific method & phraseology, _^>~-'*** 
and is equally addressed to '"""^ 
the lay reader as well ^t**" 0 * 0 ^ 
as the modem ^^^"'^ 
scholar, ^^""^ - 3i* 
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"Your thesis is inspiring. I do hope yon will do 
further research work in the same field." 

" PaP»rs on Ghazzali and Shahabuddin 

Maqtul. Both are interesting as chapters in the 
History of Muslim Thought," 

Professor R. A. Nicholson, Cambridge. 

" .You have given a char and well arranged 

analysis which shall be useful as an introduction to 
thesubject. I have read it with pleasure and interest.''" 

Professor Dr. Storey, Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

" »n exposition of al-Ghazzali's views on the 

problem of the Freedom of the will and Suhrawardi 
Maqtul's philosophical position according to the 
works of his youth. / am very glad to see studies of 
this kind emanating from Aligarh.' 3 

Dr. Zakir Husain, M. A.. Ph. D., Principal Jamia, Delhi : 
*^~> * u> JUi - u ! A V' 

- J*}* t ^^— 
The Idea of Love in the Philosophy of Al-Ghazzali: — 
* 2 u4" ^-j* JK>1 *l£- l-H^ A v ? 
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OPINIONS 

Dr. De Lacy O'Leary, D.D., Bristol Univer 
*ity, England : "Please accept my very sincere fchanke 
for the copy of your essay on the "Psychological Basis 
of Ira^tn Qhazzali's Beligious Philosopy" whioh I have 
read with the greatest interest and whioh I regard as 
serious contribution ti the study of one of the greatest Mus- 
lim philosophers. I can find no criticism to make. Your 
subject is very convincingly and lucidly set forth. It will, 
I hope, be followed by farther studies .... I shall be 
deeply grateful if you would be kind enough to put me 
in touch with any other studies you may publish on this 
or kindred toplos/' 

Prof Dr. F. Krenkow, Ph D, Cambridge, 
England : "Pray accept my sincere thanke for your 
article on the * 'Psychological Basis of the Imam QhazzaH'* 
Religious Philosophy" whioh I have rea'iwith the greatest 
interest md delight You have euoeeeded in giving » 
lucid cxirtsitien based principally upon tbe utterances in 
bis "Ihya" and I hope you will pursue ynur researched 
into other worke and give us similar expositions 

"I congratulate you upen the first work of yours I 
hem seen and I should very much like if you could give a 
similar clear account of the Philosophy of Far obi. beoaoee 
the texts and the translations (into German) by Diet or ie- 
tzi leave very much to be desired and I found the 
Hyderabad editions to be textually better." 
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"W^h kindest legardB and in the hope of hearing 
from you again*'. 

Prof. Mohammad Shaft, M A. (Canta**), 
Head of the Arabic Department, University of 
the Punjab : Thanks for the reprint of your artiiole- 
on the "Psychological Basis of Imam Ghazzali b Philoso- 
phy " I have read it with the greatest interest. You 
h<tVK stotad the views of the Imam in a very successful 
manner, putting them in Modern scientific language easily 
intelligible to the student of Psychology. I congratulate 
you on the performance. 

Dr. Wah;d Mirza, M.A., Ph.D., Reader 
and Head of the Arabic Department and 
Oriental. Studies, Lucknow University : "I was 

glad to 3 at excellent tract, "The Psychological Basis of 
Ghftzzjili's Religion? Philosophy" a few dayB ngo. f 
read through it with kefn interest and was straok by 
its lucid style end good arrangement. I am sure you have 
succeeded very well in interpreting correctly and clearly the 
rather baffling theories of that; great scholar. Let us 
hope this small work would form the nucleus for a wider 
and deeper study of not only Ghazzali but of Islamic 
Philosophy in general. My warmest wishes for this 
work and the many more that I am confident will 
follow it.' 

Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqba), Kt , M. A., PH.D , 
LL-D., La r -a t Law, Lahore (India) : "Thank you 

*o much (or the booklet you have sent me. It is a very 
interesting account of Ghazzali's Ethical teaching. It i» 
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ferae thao the thinner needs a oohsreut universe of 
thought and, is, therefore, driven tc build systems pi 
Ethics and of Metaphysios. Experience, however, shows 
that the average man needs a discipline — individally as 
well as oolfectivoly— in his owe interest as well in the 
interests of the group to which he belongs he should not 
question the authority cf this discipline. This I think 
is the secret of [slam 68 a people-building foroe 

"Your thesis is inspiring. I do hope you will do 
further reeearoh work in the same field." 

" Pavers cn Ghmzah und Shahabuddtn Moqtvl. 

Both are interesting as chapters tn the History of Muslim 
Thought." 

Professor R A. Nicholson, Cambridge. 

You have given a clear und well arranged 

analysts which shall be useful n$ an introduction to the 
subject. I have read it with pleasure and interest." 

Professor Dr. 5to.ey, Professor of Arabic 
Cambridge. 

" ar exposition of aUGhazzali's views on the 

problem of the Freedom ' r tun will and Buhr&wardi 
Msqtul's philoBOuhioai position acoording to the works- 
ol his youth. [ am very glad to see studies cf this kind 
emanating from Alinarh." 

Dr. Zakir Husain, V».A, PhD., Principal 
Jamia, Delhi : 
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INTRODUCTION 

The book in hand nomprlsea of a number of 
reaearoh papers read before different sessions of bhe 
All India Philosophical Congress and in other learned 
eooieties and published in well known journals of the 
country. They have been written under a wdl- 
conoeived scheme, each paper forming ore n:&jcr idea 
constituting the whole; the apparent independence of the 
chapters is only superficial and arbitrary, its necessity 
being occasioned by the long duratiou oi time taken to 
cover the entire thesis of the book and the MvideaQia 
engagements of the writer. 

This Email work, however, undertaken to discuss 
t ; je most argent and basic problem of human life, the 
TTchlem nf the pl-yeical, mental and spiritual capacities 
and Iiraitaticce cf man, on the r^gbt or vrotg evalua- 
tion cf wihioh hangB the entire fabric of etniai organisa- 
tion, and on fcha proper understanding of whiob depends 
:.be moral healtt* and happiness of humanity. 

This theme hae been the object oi asriou* thinking 
and deep speculation with all the great le&ders of 
human thcufch&, for a dear .ieoiEtou on it is bub 
efe&enttal lor any one who Hies to build a pbiloecphical 
system. In the present work an attempt has been made 
to present the viewpoint of Qazzali on the subject. 
Gha?!ssali has examined the whole field resolutely and 
intelligently and reached a definite conclusion. He 
believes that man has been fully endowed with all the 
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■powers and virtues necessary to lead him to tbe perfec- 
tion of tbe self and to the ultimate reality. But more 
-often than not these powers come Jnto conflict with 
eaeh "other and a struggle ensues between the lower 
faoulty and the higher faoulty, that is, between appebitlon 
and self-assertion on one hand and reason on the other. 
The success of the lower faoulty brings man down to 
the level of the brute, while the triumph of the higher 
faculty raises him high to the status of angels. It is 
the doing and undoing of man himself whioh makes 
nr mars bis oareer in this world as well as in the 
world hereafter. By nature he is not handicapped 
but helped and equipped to arrive at the goal for whioh 
he is destined. 

Another funotion af this little contribution is to 
remove some very important objections, often raised 
against the philosophical writings of Gbazzali, 
chiefly those brought against him by the lake Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal. He has declared that Gbazzali was 
ignorant of the fact that thought and intuition are 
organloally related, that tbe finitude of thought is 
imposed upon it by its own nature, that thought and 
intuition rejuvenate eaeh other, that Intuition is 
only a higher form of intellect, etc. The following 
'pages will sufficiently reveal that these objections do not 
hold at all; Gbazzali, in fact, holds the very views of 
the ignorance of whioh he has been eharged. Further, 
Dr. Iqbal ears that Gbazzali was unaware of the 
dynamio nature and internal infinitude of thought. 
Bub the fact Is that Ghazzali was not unaware, he did 
say that thought is free and dynamic and It eaa 
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approach ths infinite i Dismally; be however differed 
in the conception of the approach and assarted that 
thought! is capable of reaohiog the infinite, provided 
tha heart is completely pnrged of all thai is 
un-Godly and is filled with tha longing for tha ultimate 
reality. Moreover, hs said that thought ean visueliee 
only tha symbolic representation of the infinite, a 
representation in terms of aisoeiated ideas; a physical 
▼lew, in his opinion, is impossible. 

Also, with das regard to the seope and the physical 
limitation, of the book, I hare tried to aat forth tha raal 
position of Ghaasali as a great Islamis thinker. Ha 
was tha Mnjaddid of his age. His mission was to 
shatter the hold of alien thought and ealtore, parti oa- 
lerly Greek, from the minds of the Muslims. Ha 
subjected to a severe teat the existing siots and systems 
and pointed out their inconsistencies and odd t radia- 
tions, and presented Islam in its real glory and native 
"lam our. 

In tha and ha accepted Sufim as the only tolerable 
form scrreeponding to real Islam. But he purged sua* em, 
in theory and practice both, of the un-Islamie elements, 
and effeoted a famous ooropromiee between the forma- 
lists, who adhered to the letter of the law, and tha 
eeoterios, who emphasiseo the meaning cf the (aw. 

He achieved a great triumph in freeing Islam from 
the foreign encrustations His own interpretation was 
no impressive and logical, so muoh in keeping with tha 
spirit of Islam tbst he not only dominated his own 
times as an overtowering personality, bat left a formi- 
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dable and most shining mark on the saooeeding genera- 
tions; and is would be no exaggeration to say that after 
him there has not appeared another geniuB who has so 
maoh influenced and shaped the oourse of Islamic 
thinking and the daily oode of life of a Muslim. 

In the end it will be worth while to point out that 
many of the misunderstandings and fallacies about 
Ghazzali have been occasioned by the fact that his 
philosophical system is not wholly laid down in cne 
single work it is soattered in thousands ol pages, 
olothed in anecdotes, sayings, stories, aphorism, similies, 
metaphors and allegories. This method of treatment 
has been a perpetual source of error and wrong calcula- 
tion with the studentB of Ghazzalt- 

Bran in the preparation of this book I hats taken 
great pains in collecting the necessary material and 
putting it to my advantage. In doing so I have followed 
nty own precedent My procedure is simple : I have 
created problems of my own and tried to discover their 
soiptipns in the speonlalions and writings of Ghazzali. 
Inns (or me 1* has been a searching and researching 
from beginning to end, and the onus of constructing lbs 
phases of Ghassall'f philosppbiosl system has fallen on 
say own humble shoulders. 

M. DMABUDDIM 

Muslim University, Aligarh. 



AL-GHAZZALI 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS INNER 
DEVELOPMENT 

I 

Education and Career 

AL-GHAZZALI ia one of the greatest personalities in 
Islam, and ranks with the greatest thinkers of the world. 
He was the most original mind amongst Muslim philoso- 
phers. He was, according to MaeDonald, "the greatest, 
certainly the most sympathetic figure in tbe history of 
Islam," and ^the equal of Augustine in philosophical and 
theolpgioal importance." There have been many religi- 
ons scholars in Islam and other religions; but the 
peculiarity of Ghazzali is that his life and work are, so 
inti mately connected t hat it is difficu l t to acpara^Jfef 
two. ''E verythio g^that he thought and wrote, came 
with the weight and reality of par bop al experience." A 
study of his inner development is, therefore, ef In tercel 
and value to thinkers and religious devotees alike. In 
this brief sketch it is proposed to describe &is internal 
dcrefopment in his pursuits *rnth. 

Fortunately, ANOhaazali has himself levcaled hit 
mind in a book celled d-Jlunqidh min ad.Dala^ 
"Deliverer from Error" -which is an •ulobiographia.l^ 
* aoetjurt of his spiritual development It is a book of 



philosophical confessions and an account of hiB voyage 
through the different philosophical systems of his time. 
It has been compared with the Oonfeiaions of St. Augus- 
tine and with Newman's Qrammer of Assent in intellec- 
tual subtleties ; and with Banyan's Grace Abounding in 
its puritanical Bense. This little bock, in short, is one 
of the greatest genuine confessions of a' seeker after 
truth. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad Al-Ghazzali, Burnamed 
Hujjat-uMslam, i.e., "the Proof of Islam," was born in 
1058 A.D. at Tub in Khurasan. Having studied for 
-some time with a pious Sufi, and at a eohool in his native 
town, he went to Jurjan to study with Abu Nasr a1- 
Ismalli. Ue then went to Naishabur to study with the 
well-known divine lmam-ul-Haramain, whc taught at the 
Nizamlyyah Academy there- He soon became the most 
distinguished of his. pupils and was oalled by him "an 
ocean of learning," 1 and was chosen as assistant to the 
Imam, with whom he remained till the latter's death in 
1085 A.D. His studies were vast; and wide, comprising 
theology, fiqh, soiences, philosophy, dialectics, logio and 
the doctrines of the Sufis. Even during the life- time of 
Zmam-ul-Haramain, Al<Ghaezali hud become famous for 
his learning. When after the death of his teacher, he 
left Naishabur at the age of 28 years, he had no equal 
among the learned In the Muslim world. He went to 
' the oourt of ihe great patron of learning, the famous; 
iNtamral-Muik Tusi, wbo appointed him (be president of 
- . , — — •> ' — - — - , 

s 

UKr^* - J*** Ht. "A plenteous ocean.-' - ,* 
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the Nlzamiyyah Academy, (he most coveted of all honours 
In the learned world and an honour which had not 
before been conferred on any one else at so early an 
age. At this point when ANGhazzali had attained all 
that a scholar could aspire to in the matter of worldly 
success— when he had become famous as a scholar and 
wielded an influence equal to that of the highest official of 
the Government, his advice being Bought on both religious 
and political matters* and his position thoroughly estab- 
lished— a great change took plaoe in him. He became a 
prey to spiritual unrest so much so that his health 
failed : he lost all appetite, and oould hardly utter a 
word. Hib physicians despaired, deolaring that his trou- 
ble was mental. At last he left Baghdad for Syria, giving 
up all his fortune. While at Damascus he performed 
religious exercises for days and days continuously, 
though not altogether giving up his literary activities. 
One day Al-Ghazzali, hearing a professor at an academy 
saying in the course of hie lecture, "Al-Gbazzali eays so 
and so," and fearing lest his vanity be flattered, fled 
from Damasonsi and reaohed Jerusalem, where he shut 
himself up in the Dome of the Book, and underwent ' 
most rigorous religious exercises. From Damascus he 
west on pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, where he 
stayed for a long time. During these travels, he took 
three vows ; first, that he wouM sever visit the court 
ef a king ; second, that he would never accept any help 
from a king ; third, that he would never take part in 
disputations [munai are). ' .? 

After wandering in search of truth for about ten. 



years, Al-Ghazzali returned to his' home and devoted 
himself to leaching and religious exercises. But, looking 
around, when he found that philosophy had taken hold 
of men's minds, and that the spread of -irreligious doc- 
trines and the increasing religious indifference of the 
masses had shaken the very foundations of religion, he 
was filled with profound grief and immediately made up 
his mind to stem the tide of this evtt with the whole 
force of his personality and learning. When he was 
thinking of coming out of his retreat, he was requested 
io aocept the presidentship of the Nizamiyjah Academy 
at Naishabur. After teaching at the Academy for 
some time he, however, retired to Hub. A request by 
the Caliph at the instance of the learned and the people 
of Baghdad was sent to Al-Ghazzali, imploring him to 
take over the charge of the Nizamiyyab Academy at 
Baghdad once more, but he ohope to remain at Tug, 
wheie he founded a madrasah at which he taught both 
fiqh and mystio lore till his death in ill i A.D. 

II 

Eis Times 

In order to fully appreciate and under stand the 
significance of the work and the internal ievelopmtnfc 
of Al-Qha^zali, it is desirable to have a rapid glaW 
> over the intellectual and religious conditions of the age 
In which he lived. In u much as the teachings of the 
Quran and the Prophet laid a special etwee on the imppr- 
tanoe of knowledge, the Muslims from the enrHcgt tieeee 
regarded It m their d*iy to seek knowledge 
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they went in course of bbeir oooquests. 
«iUjJ jJW^jt ^JJ^ pSuL tjU ''God elevates those 
of yon who believe and those to whom knowledge is 
aiven, 1 ' says the Quran ^1© ^ 
S^L.-^ "To seek knowledge is a duty for 

every Muslim, male and female"; ^ *i&u» *s>y} 

jjlx cyy "The loss of a whole tribe is easier to bear 
than the loss of a scholar,'' said the Holy Propbet. 
80' when the Muslims, imbued witb these ideas, came 
out from Arabia into Syria, Egypt, Traq, and Persia, 
• which were seafcs of culture from ancient times, they 
made the study of the sciences and arts of the peoples 
of those countries their special concern. 

In Persia the Muslims came in contaot with Zoroas- 
trian dualism of Ormuzd and Ahriman, *.«., Light and 
Darkness, and with the Greek Philosophy as interpreted 
by the Christian settlers in Persia; in Syria with 
Christian and Jewish religions and mysticisms and Greek 
Philosophy as interpreted by the Syrian Christians 
and the Jews ; in Egypt with Egyptian lore and with 
aeo-Platoniim ; while in Iraq they found the home of a 
number of or eede and religions* 

The influence of those cultures, however, Was nol 
etftpteoiably felt by Islam till the vise of the Abhasides. 
It was especially In the reign of Al-Mamutt and under 
his patronage that the Syriae versions of Greek philoso- 
phy were translate d into Arable. The Muslim* applied 
Ihntasc hws, whole-heartedly to the study of Greek pfaile- 
\ «ophy which by ui by dominated their ouUopk ; and « 
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ultimately they looked qpon the dootrines of Aristotle- 
and Plato as unquestionable. Hence they believed that 
this philosophy and the Quran, whose truth was also 
unquestionable, must be oompatible with one another. 
They argued like this : The Quran is truth, and Philoso- 
phy is truth, but truth oan only be one ; therefore, 
the Quran and Philosophy must agree. As a result 
of the afifcempS to solve religious problem! by reason, 
, various raSionali"fcic schools of thought came into 
existence, in almost all of whiob the influence of Greek 
philosophy oan olearly be traced. The result of all tbia 
was to disintegrate the solidarity of Islamic culture. 
Naturally the theologians of Islam viewed this , state 
of affaire with great concern, and bethought them- 
■elves of defending religion— thus arose the school of 
the Mu'taeilites, but they made no organized effort to 
do. eo till the time of Al-'Ashari who founded a new 
school of IJm-ul-Kalam (Theology). The attempts whiob 
were made to defend religion did not, however, prove 
very effective ; and philsosophy still held a great away 
over people's minds, till the advent of Ghazzall. 

Ill 

Inner Development 

In tbia oonneotkwr I wish to point out how ta# 
inside of the man was influenced by the outward olraums* 
tanees. In other words, how the yearnings of the soul 
of Ghazsali, strengthened or modified by the influence ot 
other meet and- bh* requirements of hit age, tended I* 
approaeb the goalwhieb we find realised da hi*. Brief* 




unquenchable thirst) for knowledge. Left alone, he 
tnigbt have heoome only a great philosopher or a great 
scientist. But he became a great divine and a mystic 
beoauae of the early influences of the surroundings in 
which be was brought up, and the crying spiritual need 
of humanity in which be lived. 

« 

Now Ghnzzali'6 own father was, to quote the words 
of » n Arab historian, ' a pious dervish who did not eat 
but what he earned with his own hand. He very often 
visited thoBfl versed in religious law [mutafaqqihun) and 
was found in their oompany. Whenever he listened to 
their BermoDS, he wept and prayed to God to grant him 
a sod who would be a f'xqih." "God granted," adds the 
tame historian, "she prayer of bis father and Al-Ghazzali 
became the most learned of all faqihs, and the imam of 
the people of hie age." 1 Naturally the life and teeete 
of hie father must have exerted an influence on the 
mind ?f the ohild. Then, as mentioned above, the first 
teacher to whom LI- early education was entrusted by 
fall father was 'a pious Sufi/ 1 whose teaching* and 
example must have impressed his miod consciously 
and unconsiously. These early influence* it was, I 
believe, that brought Ghazzali round to Suflsm, when h» 
failed fee find truth anywhere else. Again, we find that 
other teacher* of Al-Gbazzatl, such ai Abu Nair Isoraili 
of Jurjen, and Imam-ul-Haramaln, were not tfa£f 
men of learning but also men of .great piety* We matt* 
, ■ - «•* 

' 1 Ae-subkt. s. ibid. 
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also particularly mention here the name of Al-Farmadi, 
with whom Qhazzali oame in eloae contact and who 
was a great Sufi. From him Qhazzali learned the ele- 
ments of Safism. 

Let us now follow the inner development of Qhazzali 
closely. ANGhazzali was by nature inquisitive and 
restless from the very beginning, and filled with an intense 
earnestness for truth. "The thiret for knowledge," he 
writes, "was innate in me from an early age ; it was 
like a sacond nature implanted by God.'' "No sooner 
!»hadl emerged from boyhood than I had already broken 
the fetters, of tradition and freed myself from hereditary 
beliefs "' That is, very early he broke away from Taqlid 
or simple acceptance of religious truths on hearsay; and 
he began to investigate theological problems before he 
was twenty. From tho very first "the diversity in beliefs 
and religions, and the variety of doctrines and sects 
which divide men" attracted his attention, "wnioh," he 
adds, "are like a deep ocean strewn with shipwrecks 
. . . each sect, believing itself in possession of the 
truth and of salvation." SayB Qhazzali, "From the 
period of adolesoenoe, that is to say, previous to reaching 
my twentieth year, to the present time when I 
have passed my fiftieth, I have again ard again 
plunged myself into this vast ocean; I have fear- 
lessly soundei its depths, and, like a resolute diver I 
have penetrated its darkness and dared its dangers and 
nfrvfw- I have interrogated the beliefs of each seat and 
scrutinised the mysteries of each doctrine, in order to 
disentangle truth from error." 

"Struck with contradictions which I ec countered 
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in endeavouring to disentangle the truth and the false* 
hood of these opinions, I was led So make the I oil <- wing 
reflection : The search after trnth being the aim which 
I propose to myself, I ought in the first plaee to ascertain 
what are the foundations of qertiAttde. In the next place,' o'" 

I recognised that certitude is the clear and oomplete 
knowledge nf things, saoh knowledge as leaves no room 
for doubt:, nor possibility of error." 

The diversity of sects and doctrines therefore pei« 
plexed M-Ghazzali ; he wanted to find certitude, he 
wanted to find knowledge- He examined the sum-total 
of cbe kuowledga that he possessed and found that none 
of it could ^Hnd the test. Sense-perceptioca and rational 
principles are all that is certain. " We cannot hope to 
find trnsh," says be," except in matters, which carry 
their evidence in themselves — i.e., in sense-perceptions 
and iulalhfcle and neoessary principles.'' "We must,'' cv )y££>. 
he proceeds, "therefore establish these on a firm basis," 
He then sets himself earnestly to esamine the data of 
sense. The result of a careful examination, however, 
was," nays GhaKzali, "that my confidence in them was 
shaken." These data "are subsequently contradicted and 
convicted of falsity in an irrefr agable manner by the i*-***^ 
verdiot of reason." He then turns to what he called ^* ^7 
'"necessary principles-" "Since Teannot trust," he argues, 

II the evidence of my senses, I must rely on intellectual 
notions based on fundamental principles, such as 'ten is 
note than three,' 'affirmation and negation cannot co- 
exist/ etc But hip doubt of senee-pefoeptions puts bim * 
to doubt at do the infallibility of reason too. Who could 
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guarantiee that he could trust to the evidenoe of reason 
more than to that of the senses ? He believed in the 
testimony of the senses till it was oontradioied by the 
verdiot of reason. "Well. 1 says Ghazzali, 'perhaps there 
is above reason another judge who, if be appeared, 
would oonviot reason of false hood. And if BUoh a third 
arbiter is not yet apparent, it does not follow that he 
does not exist. 1 ' 

Al-Gtnzzali could not find a way out of this doubt, 
and hid experience of the phenomenon of dream deepened 
it the more. "While asleep, you assume your dreams to 
be indisputably real. Onoe awake, you recognise them 
for what they are — baseless chimeras. Who can assure 
>ou, then, of the reliability of the notions, which, when 
awake, you derive from the senses and from reason ? In 
relation to your present state they may appear real but 
is it not possible that you may enter upon another state 
whieh will bear the same relation to your present state 
as the latter does to your oondition when asleep ? In 
that new sphere you will recognise that tbo conclusion* 
of reason are only ohimeras." Al-Ghazzali suggests 
that state may be death itself; or it may be the state whioh 
the Sufis call ecstasy (Jl») , when "absorbed ia them* 
selves wito sense-perception suspended, they have visions- 
beyond the reach of intellect." 

These were not mere idle reflections, fchev were 
i earnest and serious mj.sgivings^ A I Ghaznali aotually 
fell into a state of utter doubt, whioh lasted for about 

> > 

i«o months. Doting this period, he was, to quote hie 
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own words, "a thoroughgoing sceptic" in all bub name. 
It roemed as if the ground had been out from under 
his feet. 

Now when Al-Ghazzali seems at the edge of an 
abyss, with uo certitude, no knowledge, it is not to 
reflection or argument, ox So a concatenation of proofs 
and arguments that he owed his deliverance. He owed 
it, aa he bays, "to ths light which God caused to enter 
'his heart'' Deecar fees started with doubt, disbelieving 
his senses, distrusting the knowledge gained through 
experience and stops at Thought, finding certainty in the 
proposition "Cogito, ergo sum," which proposition he 
makes iha bad is of hie whole system of philosophy. 
Al-Ghazzali, too, passed through all the stages of doubt, 
doubting everything, a iscarding all authority, disbelie- 
ving his senses. But he went further than Descartes- 
and seriously doubted also Thought as an organ of 
knowledge. He finds oertainty only in the will-so-believ* 
inspired by Divine Will, i.e., in the proposition ' Volo, 
ergo sum.*' Another Interesting point of difference- 
between these two great thinkers is that while Deecarfcesk 
holds that philosophy ought to explain rtligion, prove the 
existence of God, etc., Al-Ghazzali, like Kant, disbelieve*- 
reason and finds it incompetent to explain religious, 
tenths. 

Al-Ghazzali tells us that when he emerged from this, 
state of doubt through the Divine light which entered "i» 
heart, and as the result of whioh his mind recovered ist 
sanity and equilibrium, hs resumed the primary aaiucap* 
tions of reason with all their stringency and force and? 
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started a study of the beliefs of those who were enga- 
ged in the search for truth. These be divides into three 
main groups: — 

(1) . Soholastio theologians, 

(2) . PhiloEophers, and 

(3) . Sufis. 

"The truth," be sayg, "must be found within these 
1)hree classes of men who devote themselves to the 
search for iV He, therefore, thoroughly studies them 
one by one. First he devotes himself to the Btudy of 
the doctrines of scholastic theologians, but tbey fail to 
satisfy him ; for, grant them their premises and they 
oould argue ; deny them, and tbey are nowhere. 

Now he takes up philosophy and devotes three years 
to it, spending the first two in studying different systems, 
and the third in thinking them out and arriving at 
•conclusions. The results of this study and reflection he 
gives in a remarkable book which he named TahafuU 
ul-Falasifa, i.e., "Befutation of Philosophers." In its 
preface, Al-Ghazzali himself describes the motive which 
actuated him to write it. It was to shatter the hold 
whioh Greek philosophy had over the minds of the 
people aud to bring them back to the fold of Islam. For 
there had arisen thinkers who had discarded all religions 
observances for the simple reason that the wise Greek 
philosophers like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle did not 
follow them. In the Tahafut Al-Ghazzali summarises 
Greek philosophy, rednoing it to twenty propositions, 
*pd refutes teem one by one. He demonstrates that the 
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Greek philosophers cannot prove any of the theses snob 
as that Qod exists or that He is one, or even that the 
wnrld has any oreator at all. In it Al-Ghazzali has, 
says MacDonald, "Bmitten the philosophers hip and 
thigh ; ha has turned, as in earlier times did AUAshari, 
their own weapons against them' and had shown that 
with their premises and methods no certainty oould be 
reached. In that book he goes to the extreme of intel- 
lectual soepticism, and seven hundred years before Home 
he outs the bond of oausality with the edge of his dialec- 
tic and proclaims that we can know nothing of cause or 
effect bub simply that one thing follows another' 1 . "We 
know," says Al-Ghazzali, ''only the simultaneous, 
never the causally conneoied. Oausality is nothing but 
the will of Qod, whioh ordains that two things should 
ordinarly follow one another. laws of nature never 
exist, they are only the expressions of a habitual fact/' 
. "Home," writes Benau, "never said anything more 
than that. 1 ' In pointing out the contradiction* in the 
arguments of the philosophers, al*Ghazzali definitely 
anticipates Kan!; and shows that reason cannot find the 
UJtimate solution of metaphysical problems. 

Thufl wo see that both scholastic theologians and 
philosophers fail to satisfy nl-Ghazzali. They cannot 
lead him to truth. He, therefore, turns to Su&sm. It 
was characteristic of aUGhazzali that to whatever 
subject he directed his attention, he studied it thoroughly 
■o as to master it fully. Accordingly, be now began 
with a thorough study of the works of all the emfaeafc 
Sufis, and soon acquired a thorough mastery of the 
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subject. His conclusion was that the Sufis were tbe troe 
seekers after truth. But since the basis of Saflsm was 
experience and not knowledge, he, in order to get to 
truth, must himself be initiated as a Sufi and live their 
life and perform their practices, Al-Gazzali oonoluded 
that the aim of the Sjifi was to free the soul from the 
yoke of paBsionB and purge it from all animal and wrong 
inclinations in order that God himself might live In his 
purified soul. 

He must therefore sacrifice honours and riches and 
sever all worldly relations- This was the result of his en- 
quiry into Sufism. But what about initiation into that life? 
For a long while he was torn asunder by the opposite 
foroes of earthly, passions and religious yearnings. He 
searched his heart. "I probed," he nays, "tbe motives 
of my work as teacher, and found that, in place of being 
sincerely conseorated to God, it was only actuated by a 
▼ain desire for Honour and fame. I perceived that I was 
on the edge of an abyss, and that unless I am immediate- 
ly converted I should be doomed to eternal fire." "And 
ye.t undecided, one day I decided to leave Baghdad and 
to give up everything, the next day I gave up this resolu- 
tion. I advanoed one step, and no sooner I had taken it, 
I relapsed. In the morninp 1 was sincerely resolved 
only to occupy .myself with the future life ; in the evening 
a crowd of earthly thoughts absailed and dispersed my 
resolutions. On the one-side the worldly desires kept 
nae bound to my post in the chains of oovetousneBs, on 
the other, the voice of religicn cried to me, 'Up, up, thy 
life is nearibg its end and thou hast a long journey to 
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make.' Now my resolve was firm, I wished to give up 
all and to fiee , and then the Tempter, returning to the 
attack, said, 'You are suffering from a transitory feeling, 
don't give way to it, for it wilt soon pass. If you obey 
it, if you give lip tbis fine position, this honourable popl, 
exempt from trouble and rivalry, this seat of authority 
safe from attack, you will regret it later without being 
able to recover it,' Finally, conscious cf my weakness 
and the prostration of my soul, I took refuge in God as a 
man at the end 0/ himself and without resources. 'He 
who hearts the forlorn when they cry for help deigned to 
bear me.' He made the sacrifice of honours, wealth and 
family ties easy to me." At last al-Ghazzali left 
Baghdad. He spent ten years roaming in Syria, the 
Hedjaz and Egypt, visiting" "holy shrines and mosques, 
wandering into deserts, undergoing religious discipline 
and performing religious ezerolsep." During this period 
of meditation there were shown to him things which he 
abstains from mentioning. However he came to know 
for certain that the Sufie alone wore the tree pilgrims 
in the path of God. They were the illumined, — illu- 
mined with the light which proceeds from the oentral 
radiance of Divine inspiration. 

It was also during tbis period that he wrote his 
magnum opvs, the lhya-ul-Ulum, the "Revival of Reli- 
gious Soienoei," about whioh ishe verdict of the Muslim 
world was that if all the books on iBlnm were destroyed, 
it would be but a slight loss provided at Ghszzali'a Ay* 
was preserved. About it a Europe <u writer makes the"* 
following remarks: "This work, probably* owing to 
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originality, was never translated into Latin during the 
Middle Ages and remained a closed book to all bub 
Arabian scholars. It bears so remarkable a resemblance 
to the Discourse on Method of Descartes that, had any 
translation of it existed in the days of Descartes, every- 
one would have cried out against the pla giar ism/' 

After these wanderings al-Ghazzali returned to hie 
native town Tub, having at last succeeded in obtaining 
that inner satisfaction which he had been seeking so 
long. He himself describes his search after truth thus x 
"There is no philosopher whose system I have not 
fathomed, nor a theologian, the intricacies of whose 
doctrine 1 have tot disentangled. 6u6sm has no eeorets 
into whioh I have not penetrated. Tbe devout worship- 
per of tbe Deity has revealed to me the aim of his austeri- 
ties ; and ihe atbeist has not been able to conceal from 
me the grounds of hie unbelief.'' And the result of this 
search he sums up in these words : "The searchea 'to 
whioh I had devoted myself, the path which I had traver- 
sed in studying religious and speculative branohes of 
knowledge, had given me a firm faith in three things — 
God, Bevelafcjon, and the Last Judgment. These three 
fundamental articles of belief were confirmed in me, not 
merely by definite arguments, but by a chain of causes, 
circumstances, and proofs which it" is impossible to 
recount." ' 

The death-scene of al-Ghazzali, ag described by hie 
brother Ahmad, is worth recording in this brief sketch 
(or Its calm serenity whioh is in great contrast to ttt» 
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tumults ot the soul through which he had piased. "On 
Monday at dawn," says oia brother, "my brother per- 
formed the ablations and said his prayers. Then he 
■aid unto me, 'Bring me my grave-clothes.' He took 
them and kissed them and laid them on hie eyes and 
said, 'I hear and obey the command to go unto the 
Matter.' And he stretched out his feeb and was gone — 
gone to meet Him, being taken op by the graoe of the 
Most High. ' 

Speaking of Al'Ghazzalj a German eoholar write?, - 
"This man was if »ny one baa ever deserved the name, 
traly a divine, and he may be justly placed on a level 
With Origen. 'So remarkable was he and gifted with 
suoh a rare faculty for the skilful and worthy exposition 
of the revealed dootirine. From every son roe be sought 
the means of shedding light and h joo&r upon religion ; 
while his sincere piety and lofty conscientiousness impar- 
ted to all bis wr kings a sacred majesty:'' 1 "Telam," 
writes MaoDonald in his book on Muslim Theology, "has 
never outgrown him. has never fully understood him. 
Tn the renaissance which is now rising to view, his time 
will come and the new life will proceed' from a renewed 
•tudy of bis work." 

1. Tholuok. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF AL-GHAZZALl'S 

RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 

No sound ethical system ia possible without firm 
psychological foundations. Tnales and Sncrates amongst 
the aucieufcs realised that a knowledge of man's complete 
nature should precede the formulation o( any rules of 
conduct for him, but they did not work out an ethioal 
system. Systems of morality like those of the Stoios and 
the Epicureans failed because they were based on deleo* 
'tive human psychology. Stoics assumed that man was 
essentially a rational being and had nobhiug ol the animal 
nature in him ; while the Epicureans failed because they 
took only his animal nature into consideration and 
ignored that he was rIbo a rational being. Psychologi- 
cal Hedonism wanted to base its system of morality on 
the complete analysis of the aotual nature of man 7 
.but It mistook his animal niture for his actuil self, igno- 
ring that both facts and idoals go to constitute it. Ifc 
■took facts into cons He rat ion, bui regarded the ideals 
which di&jinguish him from auimalu as mere illusions. 
Ethical Hedonism recognised both facts and ideals, but 
it failed because its psychology was wrong. That is 
why, ' know thyself, has been the cry of many a philoso- 
pher amongst the ancients as well as amongst the 
moderns The Holy Prophet tco enunciated the lame 
■truth when he said, { *>j vi»jfi jli vJj& — He 
who knows his Self, knows his Lord.' 

One of the greatest attempts ever made to bat* 
spncralifcy on a complete understanding of the Self, 00 a 
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thoroughgoing analysis cf human nature, was that of 
Gbazcali. We shall see how he base a the knowledge of 
the Ultimate Reality on the knowledge rf the Self, and, 
how after a thorough investigation of the nature of the 
Self, he bases his eithioal system on rh\s knowledge. 
What is the nature of the Self ? What ie its ultimate 
purpose ? and wherein lie its misery and Happiness ? — 
are the problems that he seta before hime?lf to solve. 

According to Ghazzaii the conception of the Self is 
expressed in Arabio by fcur different! terms, namely 
v iSi1 ) ^JJ*' ltr ia ^ ftDd J** 0 - 1 Ghaz/ali has himself 
defined them and has also given the different meanings 
in whioh they are generally used. dffnolnf. two 

things (I) the physical heart, and (2) a 'divine entity'. ■ 
means the same spiritual entity as Jerote* t?y the 
word uJSM in the verse of th» Quran * y ^tjV J-)** J** 
'a»y, the spirit proceed ath a*; my Lord's command,' it 
has been nbed in 'ufais sanse. 7t uleo nnan* a ^rthtle, 
vapjur-like substance, 4 which iauuet* from the holicweof 
the physioal heart. and through the tissues spreads ever 
into the whole body. The third word ^pJuJf aleo sig» 
nines the same nn'ritual entity as denoted bi the words 
yjfif and ! ^ p aIs0 *coording to ttie Sans the 

combined f. rces in man of anger (w.«a*JM and immal 

. _ — a- 

i. Ihya, vol. Ill, pp. S-4. 

8. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 3 styUjj Ia*U ys 

8. *ne Quran, XVIT, 80. 

4, Ihya, vol. Ill, p, 8. 
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desires (vjgAH) s . is represents life on the side of 
passions and appetites &b constituting the evil tendencies 
in men. But in also described by different attri- 

butive names in aocordarice kith the different states 
that predominate atone timber the other °: (1) When 
^ is in agreement with the will of God and is cot distur- 
bed by animal passion, it is oalkd Iti+k+H yf&ilS 
the 'paoified soul' (Cf. the Quran 7 : U JJH\ 
Zjjoy. Soolj J\ i^Jo^fOh, thou soul 

which art at rest, return to thy Lord, pleased, and 
pleasing Him). (2) When it is not 'pacified' and though 
the desire-nature iB not under Its complete control, yet 
it offers resistance to it, then u *a#\ is called ,j*m&\ 
£*|jjlt the 'self-aooasing soul' (Cf. the Quran: 8 V 
2*\^\ I swear by 'the self accusing soul*. And 

(3) when the soul ceases to struggle against the 
' onslaughts cf passions and is under their complete oon- 
trol, it is called r^UW ^-AaM 'the insinuating soul' 
(Cf. the Quran, 9 >yJ0. ifjUV y-iW tf f ^'aj ^ 
yet I hold sot myBelf clear, for the heart is prone to 
evil)- In this last sense (^JHs equivalent to, U M\ 
6£\y^iA\ (tho desire-nature), which according to the 

~~ T Ihya., p. 8 V *Jt*»b V"*" »J» Cr^ 
* 6. lhya, vol. Ill, p. 4— 

uitt&f ZfttfA* uify* Ufl*y IgjKJ } 

7. LXXXIX, 47-30. . 

8. LXXV. 

9. xri.si. 
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Sufis, stands for the bad qualities iu man. The fourth 
word JW! (Beaaon) ihs»ob the knowledge of the true 
nature of thing. 10 lb alao means the same spiritual 
entity or percipient mind as denoted by the other three 
words. 

Leaving aside their differences, eaoh-of these terms 
stands for a divine spiritual entity. Of these Ghazzali 
prefers to use all bis religious and moral writ- 

ings. This idea of spiritual entity in expressed in modern- 
Philosophy by various terms, e.g.. 'the seal', -the mind', 
'the self; etc. I shall uae the word 'self as the best 
equivalent of the Arabio word uJBJt 11 , 

Now w JM , is the knowing, perceiving, abiding 
spiritual entity in man. 1 * It does not belong to the 
Visible, but to the invisible world. 1Mb o*Ued wJUt 

(he-»rt), because it is oonnected with the physical 
heart, though the oonneetion is transcendental 
(metaphysical), Its relation with the physical heart 

is like the relation of Substance with its aooi- 

10. Thya, vol. Ill, p. 4. jJ&bj jJWl 

11. While the remaining three words ^ u miH\ 
and JW1 will be need to mean a rubtle Bubstanoe (see 
above) S^tjt^ u Jii) (animal spirit or desire- nature), 
*nd intellect respectively. 

12, Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 8— 

V*Mj if^lj a^UeJlj 
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dents. Thongh direotly connected only with physical 
heaTfe, it controls ail the bodily functions. It is the 
knowledge of this entity (Self) whioh is the key to the 
knowledge of the ultimate reality, 

The Self has an ideal to realise, for whioh it has an 
inborn yearning and for which it has been specially 
equipped. In or^ler to achieve this ideal the Self most 
dwell in a physical body in this world whioh is its 
preparatory ground. 13 For the realization of the ideal 
the first preliminary, therefore, is to provide for the 
physical needs of the body. For this purpose the Self 
hftB three powers 1 * (l) <~*e*tt} (2) *j**Slf 

(3) Jlj4*». 

1. (a) vjy&JHs the disposition which enables the hody 
to obtain what is good for it; it includes such Qualities a» 
hunger, thirst, etc (b) « ? AaSI is the disposition whioh 
enables it to repel or avoid what is harmful; it 
(■eludes such qualities as anger, pugnaoity, etc. These 
basic dispositions are called by Ghazzali id^filj^Jt 1 * (the 
'pushes'); he describes them as inherited psyoho-physioal 
disposition?, which modern psychology terms 'instincts', 

2. VjdSJt ig the capacity whioh enables the body to 
carry oab the behests of lyfiwH^ i vyy&Jf*VjjjUt is die. 

tributed in all parts of the body, and acts as a 'moving 
force " 8 

3. (JtjdVf i'b that faculty in the body whioh 
Xi. Jhya, v,ol. Hr, p. 5. 

15. ibya vol. nr. p. b. 

16. Ihya. vol. ni, p. 5: Jj^l 
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paroeiveB and knows the objeota wbioh should be acquired 
and those wh'wh. should be avoided 17 . It acts as an 
instrument cf perception and recognition of what it 
good for the organism. Without it the above mentioned 
fovaefl would hare floundered blindly. This faculty of 
j»A«M (knowledge) aud cJfjtiVl (apprehension) is formed 
by two main groups : {a ) the apeoUl senses, namely) - 
Bight, hearing, fcaete, smell, and fcouoh, which have 
special sense organs; and (b) the five internal faculties 
of J^»5 (imagination), jJCs* (reflection), (recollec- 
tion), IsaaJI ( memory ), and <Jy&+Jt tz-aJl ( oommon- 
sense )*": these hare po speoial sense organs, bat are 
Icaated -in the folds of the brain 18 - the five speoial 

17. Ioya, t HJ-lj»JtS' oyu^j Jjdilj* 

18. Ibid., Jj*fl|U y-aJ^ as described by Qhazzali 
is a speoial faculty which by synthesizing; the sensuous 
impressions coming to the brain gives a meaning to 
thorn : — 

yaJij aJl** ^ c*l~y-«*N *U* 

19. 'hya, vol III, p. 5. Ghazaali like some of fche 
modern psychologists believes in the localisation erf 
function*, i.e. every mental faculty has a corresponding 
seat in the (olds cf the br*in. .For instance, on page 8, 
Ihya, vol. 11 T, he says that memory is located iu the 
hinder lobe oi the brain \HL~ JR\ aifiiUB iryJl 
^UsJ^ja.^ and the power of imagination Is located in 
the fr octal lobe of the brain ***yJ\ a^t^Mrjlfct., 
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sod bob enable the organism to act in present situations t 
the five internal faculties enable it to learn from past 
experience, and to foresee future situations. 

These forces and faculties control the whcle physical 
organism which acts as a vehicle for their manifestation; 
while all these forces together with all the bodily organs, 
though unoonsoious of themselves and their ends, have 
been so fashioned as to obey the Self implicitly. Thus it is 
really the Self that controls all the bodily functions of 
the organism. — It may be noted here that with regatd 
to the correlation of mind and body, Ghazzali is in 
modern philosophical terminology, an 'Idealist'. He 
believes in the supremacy of mind over mutter. Mind is 
the source of all aotivity; it is the active principle which 
fashions matter according to its own ieed*; nay, even 
the growth of bodily organs is to he afcribed to tbe 
inward yearnings of the soul. 

Of all the foroeB which have been described above 
|JW|jcftjtiVl are from our point oi view, tbe meet 
important, for it is they which make the understanding 
of human nature possible* 

Animals share with man all the qualities whiob have 
been mentioned above, namely, qualities that come 
undot i-ju^nMj^jt^' as we'll as 'external' and 'internal' 
senses. 80 Ghazzali ascribes even the powers of reflection 

20. Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 0. Ghazzali describes these 
forces-instinc^s-in detail in Ihya, vol. Ill Bk 3, 4 and 5. 
It is interesting to note that his analysis of them' tallies 

(See on nest pw) 
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*nd of learning by experience to animals* 1 . "He would 
not agree with Desoartes that animals are machines, or 
with the Behavioriets that their movements are redoxes 
and conditioned reflexes, devoid of all mental proeestes- 
ljo, on tbe contrary, he believes with meat of the modern 
psychologiste, that animals possess mental powers such 
as apprehension, memory, reflection, etc. 

Further, we find that Gbazz<Ui does not believe that 
tbe various Bpeoies of organisms were created in wafer" 
tight ccropar timet) : but, like the modern evolutionist* 
he see? a cont nuity in life 19 ; and, he even believes that 

(Continued from pope 24) 

with semi cf fcl e lat>* theories about instincts; for as 
analysed by biasAi ey are inherent qualities of the mind 
for tbe use of the body, i e., nsyobc-rbysiou! inherited 
dleposHicrF, enabling the organism to perceive and 
know the objeits rf its desires, etc, exciting it with 
regard to these objects, and. finally, aotlng as moving 
forces in them. Gf. W. MacDougaH's definiton of 
instincts : ''an inherited or innate psycho physical 
disposition wbioh determines its nosFeitor to perceive, 
and to pay attention to, objectB of a eortain ©lass, to 
experience an emotional exciteu.en» of a particular 
•quality upon perceiving such at) objeot, and to act in 
■ rtg&rd to it in a particular manner, or it least, to* 
•experience an impulse to such action". (Wm, McOougall- 
An Introduction to Sooiel Psychology, p. 29, 1918). 

91. Ihya, vol. III. p. 7. •. 

92. Ibid,, P. 8. 
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man is capable of progress to an infinite degree 8 s . Ib is 
most Interesting, and thought-provoking to note that he 
believes in the evolution, not of matter, but of mind. 
While the modern theory of Evolution regards mind a, 
byprocuot, Gbazeali considers mind to be the moving 
force in the universe, arid matter a by-product. Mind 
contains ir itself a great possibility of development, 
and can, according to him, progress to an infinite- 
degree. 

Bub what is that by whiob man can make such 
progress and attain to such spiritual perfection ? There' 
are in man two qualities which raise him above the 
animal and make him capable of perfeetion. They are 
(1) jJUJl (knowledge), and (2) (will). jJUJl 

sUnds for the knowledge of the affaire of this world 
at>d the next* 4 , as well as the knowledge of absfcraob 
truths and self-evident truths 95 * jJ-fi cannot be acquired 
through the senses alone, it lies behind the objects of 
sense 36 It is gained through intellect { jSaH ) which 
enables man to generalize and form concepts. vJtjVt 
(will) has been defined by Ghazzali thus When a nan 
understands the full significance of the consequences of 
an. act and its desirability, a strong desire is aroused in 
him to achieve thjb er,d by procuring the proper mean* 

38. lDid.,p 7. 

24. Ihya.vol II[,p.7:*>jj»Vl J 2>^AJl jr VU. jjW* 
35. Ibid.. H }i jM f jWl 

2*1, Ibid. 
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(or It; then that strong desire in him ie bis '^'j* or 
will 97 . The will should be distinguished from conation 
in animals, which latter ixne'^B only in the qualities of 

Au ir.i be resting qaebfciou arises nere : What is the 
relation between J**H (rsruou) and *t*UV1 (will) ? And 
is reason* the only motive to aotion ? According to 
Ghazzali, it is reason whioh determines the end, but the 
power behind it ie supplied by the will. That is, reason 
aots as a guiding principle and diotates to the will that 
whioh is to be done, whereas will aoos as amoving force 9 9 
to achieve the end- Ghazzali, like Kant, regards reason 
the supreme factor in determining the end; but, unlike 
Kant, he regards reason powerless in achieving the- 
determined end witnoub cho infiervencion of the will. 

So it in' knowledge and will chat distinguish man 
from animals. Children do not possess this knowledge 
and will. I buy develop these qualities as they grow. 
The will grows wifcn the development of knowledge. 
Knowledge develops in a cbilJ in. two stages: ilf Know* 
ledge oi Self-evident truths and itf) Acquired know* 

27. Ibid.. Jwdb. Jji>t ti|*i* vJfjVtU y 

28. Ibid , On page 5 Ghazzali calls these basio 
forces **>1jV* ( ' jffiooe an motive 
forces— they impel the organism to aotion. 

29. Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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Jed.ge. ao Tne child gets to knew self-evident truths 
.intuitively step by step; and be acquires knowledge 
through experience and reflection gradually — of course 
the possibility of knowing was always in him. Once 
acquired, knowledge is stored up in him in the form of 
dispositions to be used whenever needed. When the 
child has gained the knowledge nf self-evident truth* 
and acquired knowledge by experience and rafleotion he 
■Is said to have attained to a very high stage of human 
development 81 .- But there iB no limit to the possiblity of 
development; indeed it is in6nite. It has however 
grades. These grades vary from the experience of an 
ordinary man to tbe direct vision of saints and the 
divine revelations of prophets- Again, there are no 
bounds to the knowledge of the spiritual kingdom of 
truth, and it comeB to different people differently. To 
some the mysteries of the universe are revealed all of a 
.sudden, through **AI**J1 ^ while to others knowledge 
comes slowly after a good deal of vd*lan+!t (self- 
cultivation). Prophets attain all of a sudden to the 
highest grades of spiritual development to whioh human 
nature can rise. Further, one can know only about the 
stage he has reached and the stages which he traversed 
during his progress and nothiug beyond that; just as a 
child does not know anything of the experiences of a 

SO. Ibid. ; vol. Ill p. 7- , 
81. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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grown up person, so an ordinary man oan know nothiog 
of the experiences of a prophet. 

Thus the human Self is capable of infinite 
spiritual development 33 . The only hindrance to man is 
the darkness of his own .heart which acts as a veil 
between him and the ultimate truth 83 . It is enly through 
knowledge that he can dispel this darkness from hie 
heart and approach reality. Knowledge is not only the 
distinguishing feature of his nature, it is also the object 
for whioh he has been created 34 . 

We now come to the question of the relation m 
whioh Vjf&Jl, s~M\ stand to one another and 

the oon'sequenoes of t^oir interplay 80 . <J*jUf is the guiding 
principle and *jf£J' and <J>*"lt the unharoeesed forceer 
but they are there to be exploited and utilised by JaaJt 
for the good of the Self 3 n These energies oan be 
turned to the benefit or ilm detriment of the Self, 
and it is the function, of jWl to divert these 

32. Ihya, vol. Ill, p 14: 

^IAk JySi Jyju. *J»| J\ fUl 

iwUaJnejt 

83. Ibid , p. 8 : ^3^1 «W & J** j tjjiS} 

34. Ibid., p. B : J** y tr*^ ***r tf 4 ***^ 

a>te. J(s) Uy[ ^^ f Wlj ^ 

am ja\ 

15. Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 9-10. 
88. Ibid., p. 6w 
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■great Bfcores of energy into the right ohannel. These 
forces are the outcome of three 3 * elements in his 
nature, uiz., ^Jl, the divine, Z****^, the beastly, 
and Sjja^uJlj the ferocious. 3 8 At the other end ot this 
triangle of forces and directly opposed to JW^ stands 
another element in his nature, which is oalled AJullaxfcJf 
(the satanio element), and which functions in contradiction 
to JW1. A^da^SJt too, like JS*Jl, is inborn in man and 
is not to be found in animate. There are. therefore.four 
elements in the nature of mac; there are in every man 
the sage, the dog, the pig, and the devil 9 B . The pig in him 
is hiB or his lust and gluttony, the dog is his 
or his anger and ferocity, 'and the devii is the attribute 
which incites these two animals to rebel against J5*J| } 
and the sage is (J5*&\. A man is any one of them or 
partakes of the natures of more than one of them accor- 
ding as the one or the other element or elements pre- 
dominate in him. Before explaining how the equilibrium 
between these forces is maintained or disturbed, let us 
describe the nature of JS*^ which is cbe most important 
factor in human nature- 

87. libd., vol. Ill, pp. 9-10. 

88. Adjective noun frcm 'j^fwild ammala,, like 
the lion, ete. 

39 Ihya, vol. III. p. 9.~ 
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JJUJ! is distinct from jJWf inasmuch as the former 
is t-.be source of, or the biaie force underlying the latter; 
bat sometimes it is identified with ihe utter altogether 
when it has developed to a certain extent as explained 
below. It is in this Bease that jJWt toe is sometime? 
called the distinguishing feature of man and cue of the 
forces in him. At brat, jSiJl is ODly an undeveloped 
inboru rational faculty, ready to develop and expand, 40 
and ^JUM is buc another name lor its. development and 
extension, for develops and expands in proportion to 

Ihe knowledge that (s acquired. * l Tt 14 only when it haB 
acquired knowledge that it makes possible the realization 
of the ideal " 12 It is because of this intimate ennnexion 
between the two that sometime* the one is KlcTiti6ed vith 
the other 43 J*aM reaches fhe firs*; stage cf its develop- 
ment when a child begins to l^arn M's self-evidcit truths 
{Zljjj£&\ ZaJXH i*^*^) which praduiily become known 

40. lhya, vol. [. p ti7 : e ***lt J ^LJ^ tr V^* Jj J 

the drst is the foundation and origin and source. 

Ibid., p. 75 — iu the words t of Aluhnsibi tj^ju^c 

41. Ibid., vcl. I,-pp. 76, 77. 

42. Ibid , vol, HI. P. I*— 

J, ts»p\ ^ ^Wtl ijlfAit i» 

49. Ibid., vol. I, PP. 67, 77, 71. 
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to him as he grows up. The second stage in its develop- 
ment is reached when a man begios to learn by 
experience and reflection, 44 and ean handle abstruse 
intellectual problems, learn, theoretical sciences (fjiftft 
SjjJaMt ), acquiring ultimately a mass of knowledge. 
It can develop to tbe extent of foreseeing oonsequenoe of 
events, enabling man to act according to them, and nob 
according, to the impulses of the moment. It is in this 
stage that J$*I1 is identified with jJUJ| 4B . The third 
stage is reached when the divine element (agjOjK) in 
man begins to asserlr itself. This flej&ent is- in reality 
the aboriginal rational faculty in man, and it becomes- 
the nucleus in the expansion of JSalt or the basic princi- 
ple throughout the varioua etageu of its devek patent: 
The other stages in .its development are as acci etions- 
(s£jU-JIJL%J! j with relation to it, and it gathers force or 
weakens according to the nature of these accretions and 1 
acoording to the workings of the various other forces 
at a given tiniu.* 6 When allowed to grow, it becomes 
the guiding principle— a divine light,, unerrirg, ever- 
Btruggling for tbe good of the Self. It reaches the 
highest- stage of development when it understands the 

44, Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 7. *. j * JC J\ f y*l| *1 J**J3 ^1 
Of. vol. IIT, p. 76. 

10. Ihya, vol. I, p. 76 : ^ fJ JiJl J* Wi^ 
46. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 6, 14. Cf. vol. I p.. 76. ? 
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true nature of ihingB, and even knows tbe meaning of 
the ultimate realities, like God.soul, etc. 

It is dear that the Arabic word JwM, especially a& 
used by Ghazzali, is more oomprehfinsivo than tbe English 
word reason- Ghazzali hag traced four stages of ele- 
ments in JSftJl aa it develops 'in man': (1) an undevelop- 
ed primitive rational iaculty, (2) self-evident truths, 
(3) knowledge (fWfj. nod UU highly developed faculty 
in man capable of understanding or Knowing the ulti- 
mate realities-* 7 Of theba (3) is generally expressed- by 
the word reason. Tbe last stage is, according' to 
Ghazzali. the same original rational faculty, only -deve- 
loped to the highest pitch. J&aJt is, therefore* human 
intellect or human understanding hy which man can 
Enow anything frcm "the simplest objects of kense to the 
ultimate realities. There is, therefore, no separate 
faculty in man for knowing the' spiritual truths, which 
can be known by JJW! when it develops to a certain 
degree. This knowledge oi spiritual realities ic not only 
an intellectual experience, bat a living spiritual apprehen- 
sion Of the most intimate nature. Though all these stages 
or elements oan be olearly traced, they do not ex(at in 
separate water tight compartments. Except the self- 
evident truths, they vary both hi intensity and exteasity 
in different individuals. 4 8 In a fully developed <J$aM all 

47." Ibid., voF. I, p. 76— ~*~ ~* 

■ «» 

49, Xhyt>, vol. I, p. 77. 



these elements exist: and the divine element is at its 
strongest, and co-extensive and in co operation with the 
otoer elements when all these have developed and are 
working rightly; otherwise, when out off from them, it 
weakens: and io proportion to its weakness the sataniu 
element and the animal forces get strong 4 ". 

<J**^ aD d agjlbtgAl/ work as opposing forces in the 
human self. Both work through the animal forces wJwl l 
£j$*J1j the one using them as sources of eonstruo- 
tivo energy and the other as instruments of destruc- 
tion. The animal forces, instigated by^lk*^, revolt 
against JWI an( i try to overcome it. jWl w,ith the 
help cf the divine element, fights those forces and tries 
to control them and -divert them into the right ohauneta 
so as to make them useful for the Self. If it pucoeeds 
in controlling them and making them completely sub- 
missive to itself, the evil tendency in waakeued aod 
rendered iueffective, and a harmony conducive to the 
realization of the ideal is produced in the self. 
When J***' has thus checked the evil tendency and 
has subdued and harmonised the animal forces, its 
struggle ceases and the self is enabled to pursue its pro* 
gtess untmpeded towards its goal It is this ttate ot the 
self — when struggle in it has ceased tiud harmony 
prevails— which ia despribed by the Quranic phrase as 
Xjli^JtyJtfJi (the tranquil soul). But if ifj^t«wtiff 
Instigated by *tP-^ &,, J rebel against J^i aL(1 over- 
come it, the evil tendency gets strong and gains complete 

49. Ibid , vol. Ill, TP »- JO. 
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asoendenoy over them; while the divine element beoomee 
weaker end weaker till it is almost completely smothered. 
■AH the other faculties then become subservient to the 
eaten ie element and even reason beoomee the slave of 
passions, instead of their master. It is so subdued that 
It devises ways for the gratification of paeeion and even 
makes that whioh they seek look pleasing/ 0 The evil 
tendenoy becomeB stronger and stronger, continually 
inciting them to gratify themselves, even at the expense 
of the good of the self. 81 It instigates the animal forces 
to revolt, and is the active principle in TjLVl cr ii]| 
(the instigating soul). The divine element, however, 
usually keeps on struggling again*t the evil tendency; 
it Is seldom completely subdued. This ccrcition of the 
human self, viz., vrhen the divine elenueLt it; coutirually 
-struggling with tie evil tendency, ie 6 hoc ted by the 

60. Of. the Quran. \VI. 63 : tLajuiif f^ji 

'Satan ma.'ij pleasing tu these their aoSioae.' 

51. Ibya, vol. III. p. sj. !.-, JO. 'H. Hume: .\ 
Treatise on Human Nature, Bk. II, n. 137 (Everyman's 
Library series): "Reason is and ought only tc he, the 
slave of the papsionp, hed onn i tver pretend to any 
other effioe than to serve ard obey them." But Ghazzali'g 
position is fundamentally different (rem that c<f Eume. 
Accmdiug to Hume, reason is the slave of pass i or b and 
its function In to devise ways at d means to satisfy them. 
Ohaszali believes that, though reason can, when degra- 
ded, be. 'the salve of passions', yet its natural fqtction.- 
i« to rule and control them. 
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Quranic expression (the striving soul) 89 , 

Tbe relation of all these forces with one another 
and their respeotive functions— how it is the duty of the 

- 1 Jifi to keep in check the satanio and animal foroes and 
bow they revolt against it, have been described figura- 
tively by Qhazzali in |»jW| "The simile of the 
soul of man in his body", he writes, "is the simile of a 
king in his kingdom. The body is the kingdom of the 
soul and its abode and its capital, tbe members of bis 
body and its faculties are like the artisans ard workers; 
while his intellect the reflective power, is like a sincere 
adviser and a wise vizier. His deBire is like a wicked 
servant who brings food and provisions to tbe town, 
and his auger and indignation are like the police. 
The servant who brings in tbe provisions is a liar, 
a trickster, deceitful and wicked; but he pretends 
" to be sincere, and under the garb of his sinoerity is 
oonoealed frightful mischief and deadly poison • 
His habit and custom is to dispute with the sinoeie 
vizier about his opinions and measures so that the 
latter is never let free from disputation and opposition 
for a moment. If tbe king avails himself of the vizier 

i in his administration and seeks his advice and turns 
away from the counsel of the wicked servant, believing 
that right consists in rejeoting his advice; and if under 
the guidance of his vizier he appoints the police (not 
forgetting to keep it also under due oontrol, as advitted 
by the vizier) upon tbe treacherous servant 1 and bis 
Riders and abettors so that the police disciplines the 



59. Lit, 'the upbraiding soul'. 



servant and compels him to listen to the vizier, thereby 
naaking the latter ado: crusher and supreme over this 
wicked servant and his followers and helpers, until he 
becomes a subdued gubjeot and not the Tuler, and is 
kept under order and control and is not the commander 
and administrator; in that case the affairs of the state 
would be righted and justice established throughout the 
kingdom. ThuB, if the bou? Beaks the help of the 
intellect and establishes anger and indignation over 
desire, at the same time not permitting anger and 
indignation to become head strong, and even making use 
o( desire to keep them under due restraint, thus making 
use of one against the ether as the occasion demands, 
then its powers will remain justly balanced and its 
■qualities beoome virtuous 83 ''. 

86 the struggle for supremacy amongst the basic 
forces, JJWl on one side, and iy&\ and 
instigated by AgillflfcAJI on the other, continually goes 
on in the human self. It Is the equilibrium between them 
all, inelusive of that results in qualities of 

character which are conduoive to the realization of 
the ideal; but. the disturbance of this equilibrium results 
in the predominance of oce of them over the ofcners, 
producing qualities wbioh impede the progress of the 
self towards its goal. For instance, if <-****Jt becomes 
predominant, qualities of the wild animal euoh as enmity, 
hatred, aggrandisement, etc. tallow; and if the divine 
element. traaecendB its bounds, qualities such as overlord* 

■ * 

59. Ihya, vol. IH. p. 6. 
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ship, despotism, etc,, result- All theie qualities have- 
been worked out in detail by Ghazzali and arranged 1 
in groups as follows 84 . 

A— Qualities produced by the Predominance of 

i^-aaJl, impeding the Progress of the Self. 
($) When vyy&H ia predominant,, the following 
quilitieB aqd aatxvitieB result*— 

Shameleaaneas or impudenoe (a^ISj), 
wickfldnesa (^-f^), extravagance( ji^-p) r 
stinginess (j£A3J),hypoorisy (*l£j)diag- 
raoefalnesa (ZCXfe), wantonness (ljt.au), 
vanity cr triviality greed (tTj*),. 

covetcusnesa (fc^*), flattery ((3f*)p 

jealousy (*A-*>), grudge 

glee or joy at another's misfortune 

gluttony voluptuousness* 
(t^^etc. 

(it) When (fc--«Jt) predominates, the following- 
qualities result: — 

Rashness (jjfi>), prodigality haug. , 

htiness bragging , pride o r self, 

elation ( yC), selMove ^—ft), derision 
• (^jyLt) contempt (oijiuU), humiliation 
of others ( jj&*S ), mischief •making 
(yJfifiitj^), love of aggrandisement ( ty^M 
f lbH), enmity ( tyj* ), hatred ( 9\jik> ), 

64. Ihya, pp. 9— 1Q. 
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and oppression of people with violence 
and abase ^Z&Sb ^Wt ^Afi 
Vj^It j ), eta. 

fiiij The predominance of *jul!*u&lf through the predo. 
mioanca of both ir^yAJt and t-*a*M prodnoes the 
following qualities and aotivitiesi— 

Triekery ( ), deceit ( fjiii. ), cunning 
deceit fain ess daring (v'tj*), 

deception ( ,^dJ ), ezoiting enmity 
(vi/**). insincerity cr dishonesty (cr*)» 
wickednesa ( ^jka. ), foal fpeeeh ( Ui, ) f 
etc 

ftW When the divine element in roan transcends ire 
boncds, the following quaii'fcien result: 

Lordship (Z&y.y,. love of ovsrloidship 
f^AgJwYI }, love of sUpremBcv or predomi- 
nant ( **U3LVj^ ), appropriation or olalm 
to special privileges ( j*&3 /, despotism 
or deslr** to appropriate aveylhing for 
oneself jyV 0 Old^uLV) , uniqueness in 
lordship Jja>), fleeing from the 

yoke cf serfdom and humiliation (J^Lit 
t 3 2>.tyudt 21^ u ^>, etc. Further 
man possessed of these qaalities desires 
the knowledge of all soienose, and claims 
for himself knowledge, cognisance, *nd 
ODttpreheniton of esseritiei 'of fchfng*' unfl 
rejoices when knowledge is ascribed to him 
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and grieves when ignnjarce is imputed 
to him. 85 \ 

£— Qualities prohieed by controlling ifjy&Jt j tyifll 
conducive to the realization of the ideal. 

isopntrolled and ke.pt in moderation, 
the following qualities are produced:-* 
, Ohaatity contentment (ZfiUSj, tranquW 

Hity (^t**), abstinence ,4**j|, piety (Jjj), 
fear of God, resulting in piety (^yu), 
cheerfutoess ilolwul), pleasing appearance 
mccieBty tfU*), gracefulness 
and wit ( vWjle ), helping others ( VticL*- ) 

-etc. 

fnV When u* *fl*J l is controlled, the following qualities 
result: — 

Courage and bravery generosity 
( jj$ ), courage ( » j*u ), eell-control ( bf» 
• fj-itt] t patienoe and fortitude ( jf° ) 

forbearance ( ^ )• erdurance ( Jl*Jkl J, 
forgiveness ij**). firmness and steadings 
(c^US), nobility ( J^w). gravity ar.d wisdom 
. i-V^*}. dignity (jlSjj, etc. 

56. Una, vol. Ill, p. 9.— 
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{Hi) When Vjy&ll and i^<aftJ| are subordinated to Uie 

divine element;, the following qualities are 
produced: — 

Knowledge { wisdom ( , faith and 

conviction and comprehension of 

the essences of things, knowledge of 
things ib they are ; supremacy over every- 
thing by virtne of knowledge and insight, 
and the right of pnpremacy over orea- 
tion through perfection of knowledge, 
and greatness, and freedom from the 
servitude of tfj^iif and i^ rfw H, etc. 80 
ThUB, man occupies a position midway between 
animals and atgels, andhis true differentia is knowledge. 
He oan either rise to the level of angels with the help 
of knowledge, or fill to the level Df animals by letting 
fcis anger nod last dominate him. It is, therefore, know- 
ledge which help* the growth of the divine element in 
him and makes risible the realization of the ideal. 
"The horse", says Ghazzali, "shares, for instance, with 
the ass the quality of oarrying bnrdens, but la distin- 
guished from it by his swiftness and beauty, if these quali- 
ties were taken away from him, he would be reduced tc 
the level of the ass. Similarly man ohaTes with the ass 
and the borBe certain qualities and is distinguished from 

56. Ibya, vol. Ill, p. 10— 
H** j*U jr W 3^ fUAVl JWVtj 
f aM\ jUWL^ V^ij jJUJi if^ jfli Ja ^V-^b 
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them by certain other qualities. These Utter qualities arc- 
hil distinguishing Features; and these qualities are of the 
nature of the qualities of the angels nearest to God, 
Man. therefore, occupies a position midway between 
Animals and angels. Ioasmuob as man cats and procreat- 
es, he is on the level of plants, and in as much as he 
feels and makes voluntary movements, he is an animal, 
and inasmuch as he has a form and stature, he It 
like an inanimate nbjeot.* 7 His special quality ie the 
knowledge of the true nature of things ; so whoever 
uses all the members of his body and his faoultiea in 
assisting him in seeking knowledge and doing good 
actions, he resembles angels and deserves to rack with 
them ; he deserves to be called angel and a divine person. 
But whoever expends his power in the pursuit of his 
phvsieal pleasures, eating as animals eat etc., he falls 
to the lowest level of the animals, beooming either a> 
dunoe like an ox, or voluptuous and gluttonous like a pig, 
or ferocious like a dog, or revengeful like a camel, or 
proud like a leopard, or cunning like a fox, — or he, 
combines all fbese qualities in him and beoomes a 
veritable devil" 0 ". 

From the foregoing psychological analysis of human 
nature it is dear that all bodily organs and mental 
faculties have been created to help man to realize the 
ideal; but it is knowledge which enables him to che right 
use of all these qualities, and makes the realisation of 
the ideal possible. 

57. Lit. Like an image drawn on the wall. 
53. Lit. a rebellious devil. 



THE RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND MORALITY 
IN TflE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF AL-GAHZZALI 

Knowledge is one of the corner* stones of al-Qhazzali't 
ethical system. Morality and good oonduot are not- 
possible without knowledge. The contents, source and 
oonditiona of knowledge must, therefore, be understood 
in detail. The faculty of knowledge is intellect or reason 
( aql) Intellect is the innate rational faculty of man, 
whloh distinguishes bim from animals, beoause it is the 
source 1 of the kind of knowledge of which the latter are 
inoapable. Intellect is found in all men, though differing 
in intensity and extensiby 9 . 

Distinct f. rnid of intellect are desoribed at different 
places by aL-<Shazznli. These forma can be classified 
according to a scheme. Initially intellect is a poten- 
tiality for the development of knowledge under condi- 
tions of experience and intuition. This knowledge has 
two aspects, viz , formal knowledge und eziebential 
knowledge The former is the knowledge cf the form in 
which the various -biecte of e\perieocs and intuition are 
apprehended lb is tbs knowledge of Mil-evident 
prineiples Such knowledge, though it begins with 

1. Ihya, Vol. I, p 76: ^.j* Jjtf 

i. e., the first is the ?c;andafrion. origin ^nd ecurce. 
Al-Muhasibi's definition if as follows : — 

9. Ihya, Vol I. p. 77. 
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-experience, is ntore than wbat is given in experience 

and an snob is not baead on experience ; it is a priori*. 

For in euch propositions as, "A person oannot be in two 
•places at the same time,'' we have asserted more than 

what we have actually observed. 

Existential knowledge is the knowledge of the 

objeots and events given in experience and intuition. 

It comprises the contents of knowledge in contradiction 

to the form of knowledge. Existential knowledge, 
-again, is of two kinds, viz., phenomenal, and spiritual. 

The former grows gradually with the growth of the 
*hild as his experienoe accumulates 4 . At first the 
-person acquires the knowledge of what is present now. 

This knowledge once acquired is stored in the form of 
•dispositions to be revived and used whenever needed. 

The next stage is marked by foresight ; a man is able 
*to foresee the consequences of events and to act aooord- 

ing to them, and not according to -the impulses of the 
moment. 

Knowledge of the spiritual is the highest form of 
knowledge. When a man has acquired this knowledge, 
he comes to know the significance of the spiritual 
realities, e g., Gcd, bouI, etc. This knowledge depends 
. upon intuition (Mukashafa), but it comes differently to 
different people. To some it comes slowly through good 
deal of self-cultivation (Mujahada) and to a few it is 
revealed directly. 

3. Ihya. Vol. Ifl. p. 14. Ibid. Vol. I. pp. 76—78. 
4- Ihya, Vol. II, p. 7 : LuJ£»Jt ^jM] J J**J8 #\ 

/at, vju^ 



Both intellect 5 and, on ita basis, knowledge develop 
along with the age of the person. At first intellect is a 
potentiality. Through eiperienoe and intuition, it leads 
to the growth of knowledge 6 . Formal knowledge is 
innate and existential knowledge is acquired, but both 
occur together. In the young ohild formal knowledge 
is implicit. As experience accumulates it becomes explioit. 
Existential knowledge, to begin with, is very meagre 
and is primarily concerned with the material objeots 
and events which immediately present themselves in 

6. In this connection it is to be noticed that al* 
Ghazsali sometimes uses 'aql and sometimes qalb to 
denote the percipient mind. The word 'aql is used in 
various senses, viz., knowledge, intellect, etc. Aql in 
the sense of intellect is identical with qalb which means 
transcendental spiritual subtlety that perceive* and 
knows (Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 3—4). Although al-Ghazaali 
is consoiou* of the differenced between intellect and the 
self, he indent ifies one with the other. Qalb standi, for 
the mental life of mau and comprises the lower and che- 
higher faculties Aql is the highest faculty cf qalb wbioh 
distinguishes man fro ja animals, and aB BUoh is sometimes 
used to mean the whole of man's mental powers, and 
aql is related to it a» light is related to the sun or vision 
to the eye (Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 14). 

6. The intellect possesses the potentiality of acquiring 
knowledge. But this potentiality cannot be converted 
into actuality unless two conditions are fulfilled. Firstly, 
that the development of intellect is dependent upon 

(«• m *extpao£ 
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•experience. The next stage is reached when the person 
is able to think of the objects wbioh were experienced 
before Further development is marked by foresight. 
The highest development culminates in the knowledge of 
the spiritual realities. 7 

(Continued from page 45) 

bodily growth (Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 14). Secondly, that there 
must be some external cause to exoite it to action (Ihya, 
Vol. 1, pp. 76, 77 : cXU J Vi^iu r jUt *J*j 

J&j> uk—jjJ f y*«! ^ \ ^jri 

Just as there must be something to see if the eye is to 
see (Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 11), al-Gbazzali ooccludes that; 
all sciences reside, potentially in the intellect and do not 
come from without! ; what comes from without is the 
cause that brings them out (Ihya, Vol. I, p. 77). 

7. The highest development cf intellect is reached 
when it understands the true nature of things, and even 
Knows the meaning of the ultimate realities like God. 
'soul, etc- Aql is therefore human intellect by which man 
can know anything from the simplest object; of sense to 
the ultimate realities. There is, therefore, co separate 
faoulty in man for knowing the ' spiritual truths. The 
knowledge of spiritual realities is not only an intellect 
to*! experience, but a living immediate spiritual appren- 
boDPion cf realities. 
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Theoretically there in no limit to the possibilities 
c( the development of intellect and knowledge'. The 
grades of actual development, however, vary from the 
experience of an ordinary man to the direct spiritual 
vision of saints anrt the divine revelation of prophets. 
A man may be tubjeoii to various restraints and limita- 
tions which keep him down to a limn y . The heart may 

8. Ihya, Vol. Ill, p 14 : ^jt/i u 5 ^ 

■oUjU|Jl tfS&* Jyxtt tJaI— . We find that al-Gbazzali 
does nob believe that the various Bpecies belong to 
discreet forms in the absolute sense, but sees a con- 
tinuity in life whicb the evolutionists have done recently 
(Ihya, Vol III, p, 8) and, though he regards man to be 
the highest of creations he believes in fcba possibility of 
farther progress by him to an infirito degree (Ihya, 
Vol. Ill, p. ?)■ Though the sciences have made greatr 
progress and fathomed the mysteries of matter with 
great success, the problem cf human happiness is far 
from solved, and the world in at a loss to uuderetaad 
where to gc for the solution cf this problem- Some cf the 
great thinkers ot the modern world *re oi npmior tbat 
the solution of human bapp.'n-'SH consists \a trie right 
understanding of human nature, In this diractinn 
Al-Gharsali o»n galue humanity. Ai-Ghazzili consider* 
mind to be the moving force in the universe and matter 
a by-produob. Mind includes in itself a great possibility 
of development, and it can according to him. progress 
to an infinite perfection. 

9. Ihya, Vol. Ill, p8:^ <>' } .1 
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be prevented from farther development because of the 
following causeB 10 : (1) It may be undeveloped, e.g., 
the heart of the child. (2) Sins may have rendered it 
dark. (3) The heart may be occupied solely with its 
own purification so that it does not strive towards the 
objects. <(4) Some prejudices may stand between the 
heart and the objeofi.ap, sectarian beliefs* (6) A man 
may- be ignorant as to how the truth is to be 
sought. 

Knowledge serves a two-fold purpoee. 11 It is, firstly^ 
an apprehension of objeots and their Bignifloanoe, and 
teoondly, a guide to conduct. Accordingly, intelloot 
or reason is considered to have two aspects, viz., theore- 
tical and practical. 

Theoretical reason {aUAql an-Nazari) is concerned 
with the understanding of the phenomenal and the 
spiritual realities. It apprehends, generalises, and tojrare 
oonoepts. It goes from the concrete to the abstraot, 
from the particular to ihe general, from the diversity 
to the unity, embracing wider and Btiil wider fields 
under one principle as it advances. Ic is this same 
theoretical reason lhat looks up towards the transeen* 
dental world and receives knowledge and influence from 
it— knowledge of God, His attributes, His actions, 
the mysteries of oieatiou, etc. Intuition is nothing 
but theoretical reason working at a higher plane. The 
mode of its operation, however, seems to be different 
in the region of the transcendental world. But this 

10. Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. II. 

11. Mizan aUAmal. pp. 83-86. 

( 
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question doea uot belong here. Theoretical reason has 
given us various system* of knowledge cilJed soienoes, fcbe> 
ethioal significance of which will be discussed below.. 

Practical reason (al-'Aql al'-Amali) ie the band* 
maid of theoretical reason. It receives from theoretioal 
reason its ennobling influence. But its aotive funotion- 
lies in the domain of human conduct. It gives direction 
to voluntary individual aots. An individual act of ft 
saint, or a patriot is directed by praotical reason, but 
the whole life of the saint, patriot, or artist is guided 
bv ideals ocnoeived by theoretical reason which in* 
fluences the praotical reason in most of its decisions in 
individual aots. In cpposition to reason which works 
for construction there is in the self a ?ataoio element 
whioh works for destruction. 80 it is essential that 
all human faculties should remain under the absolute* 
sway of practical reason, for if it loses its supre- 
macy 'over them, there follows the wreck of human) 
character. 

The ethioal nature of the various systems of know- 
ledge depends upon their ethioal utility. Soisnoeo 
Culum) whioh are of two kinds, Shnr'iyya (religious)* 

Qar'an, Sunna. etc., and 'Agliyya (intellectual), a,g y 
Philosophy, etc. A science derives its value from its re* 
fation to the goal. It is good If it helps its realisation 
and bed if it hinders it 1 *. Of the solenoes whioh are good, 

12. Ihya, Vol. L p. 96 ; 

orrt ^ > *M ^ ^ j/j uKit* 
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there are eome the acquisition of which is fard Kifay* 
(optional), e,g u medicine and others the acquisition- 
of which la fard 'ayn (obligatory) 1 '. Al.Ohausali main- 
tains that the acquisition of religious sciences ('ulnm 
Bhar'ryya) la fard kifaya. They are the means to the 
purification of the self which ii a further means to 
the realization' of the ultimate end. However, they 
pass from the external to the Internal judgment. When 
the individual begins to see In their laws not only the 
eommands of God but also the true ways to the attain- 
ment of eternal happiness, they beoome fard 'ayn 1 *. 
What is really binding on man is the knowledge of the 
method how to acquire the happiness of the next world 10 . 
It consists of l ilm al-Mu'amala t whioh oompriBea both 
knowledge and a oonduot 16 and 'Urn aUMuk+akafa, i e , 
pure knowledge 1 *. Man can acquire both, but very few 
attain' to the latter. So ethioally speaking. S/wt al. 
Mu'amala is the only sotenoe whioh is fard ayn. 

It includes the knowlelge of 'ibadat (man's relation 
to God), 'adat (man's relation to man), and the know* 

19. Cf. Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 12, 14, 15 ; Ibid., Vol. I, 
pp. 14-19. fard'ayn is that soienoe whioh is obligatory on 
every Muslim flyha, Vol. I, pp. 18f), whereas fard kifaya 
is that, what is not binding on every Muslim, if there 
are sufficient people versed in It to satisfy the needs 
of the eommunity ( Ihya, Vol. I, pp. 15 ff). 
14 Ihya, Vol. I, p. 17. 
15- Ihya, Vol. I, pp. 18*19. 
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ledge of good and bad qualities of the soul. Id reality 
<she knowledge of these qualities alone ia ford % ayn, 
ibadat and aiat are only means to these qualities The 
'knowledge of these qualities is necessary to lead one 
to the ultimate goal. This knowledge alone ii *tim 
zi-Mu amala. It is the scion oe of the rarious good 
qualities of the self like patienoe (sabr), ttaankfulneis 
ithukr), fear (khawf), hope (raja), abstensicn (zuhd), as 
■well as of bad qualities like jealousy (haaad), pride (kibr). 
self*esteem [ % ufb) etc., and discusses the real nature acd 
limits of these qualities, the means of aoquiring and 
avoiding them together with the symptoms thereof 
and training required for it. — '22m aUMukushaJa is the 
-end 18 and culmination of 'ilm al.Mn'amala. It is the 
highest end of man in this world. Ethioal and praotical 
•sciences are not oonoerned with it for it does not deal 
with oonduct. Tt oomes at the stage, when man is 
wholly absorbed in God after purifying the heart. It 
It a light which reveals itself in the heart of man ; 
from this light many things chat were vague or were 
-only hearsay beoome real and living. In it ia given to 
man the knowledge cf all spiritual realities such as God, 
Bis attributes, Hie actions, prophethood, revelation, 
heaven, hell, etc. By it the curtain of doubt ia removed 
ttill the truth becomes absolutely manifest, and all 
fffpiritual realities are perceived as if with one's own 
-eyes. 
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AN EXPOSITION OP ALGHAZZALI'8 VIEWS 
ON THE PROBLEM OP THE PHEEDOM 

OF THE WILL 
The problem of tbe freedom of the will because of 
its ethical significance is very important for al«Gbazzalu 
Ha discusses it in different oonneotionB in his works. 
The present chapter brings together his treatment of the- 
problem. 

AJ-Ghazz*li basse his argument for the freedom of 
the will on experience. He oonoeives of the world as 
consisting of three realities, viz., the physical ( l Alam aU 
Mulk), the mental {'Alam al-Jabrut) and the spiritual 
Alam aUMalakut). The spiritual world whioh ia 
beyond the ken of the physical senses, oan be apprehen- 
ded through intuition only by the enlightened. To al- 
Ghazzali tbe spiritual world iB a reality known directly. 
It is essential to take full cognisance of theBe regions of 
bis experience in cider to understand hiB position with 
regard to the problem of the freedom of the will. 

I 

Light is thrown upon the problem of the freedom of 
tbe wilt by common sense and praotioal experience. Al- 
Ghazzali hnldu that the fact that human oharaoter can be 
changed and improved indicates that man is free *. The 
etbioal significance of this discussion is obvious. He 
asserts emphatically that human character ia capable of 
improvement. Some people deny it. They argue that 
Khulq ti an expression which stands for man's inner 



1. Ibya,Vol. HI. pp. 48-60 ; Miean-al 'Amal, pp. 
68-70. 



icivm, juit as- Khalq ia an expression which stands let 
the cater form of man. Neither can be changed. Bat 
Ohazzali brings experience in practical life for bis 
evidence. If the assertion of thosn whc. irpue against 
tbe possibility of the improvement o! character were 
correct, ai! moral imperatives would ceufe to have anj 
meaning, all instruction, exhortation, education, seif- 
•diecipiine would become meaniogleiis. Bat for these, 
what would hive been the etufce of human society. As a 
matter of fact, Dot only man but even animals are capable 
of being trained by praobicn and instruction. 

AI*Ghazzali admits the limitp beyond which human 
■efforts cannot be fruitful ; tor instance, man can only 
regulate and discipline hip passions, but cannot rcctt 
them out, nor is it desirable that he should dc sc. for 
-without them life would bo not onlj impet'ect rut 
also impossible. 

Again, he admits, there are twp lactorg which 
enbanoe the difficulties in the ohange of ofaamcter ' 

(a) Tbe greater inherent strength rf the puseiens 
in certain individuals ; and 

(b) Tbe greater hah it an I gratifioftMrr: cf the passions 
in tr.e past. To this respect b* describe? frur 
elapses of men 8 : 

Those whose character 1p yet unformed, who 
are without ability f n distinguish between 
good and evil, r\f&t and wrenp. They aTe 
ignorant, devoid cf reflect ion and self.onn- 

2. Ibya, Vol- III. PP. 49 ; M^zan-al-'Amal, on. 
69.70. 
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sciousnees, have no moral obaraoter, no- 
will, and no belief. They are not yes wholly 
subjected to the pleasures of the senses. The 
obaraoter of suoh men oan be improved 
easily. They need only a guide, a deter* - 
mioation and a motive to aotuate 
them to follow the right path. All 
children by nature are tuoh. Their pa rants 
mislead tbem and ezoice ' their worldly 
dggireB, thna making thsm greedy and un- 
controlled. 

Those who ire under the control of passions, 
which tbay yet regard as evil. They oan 
distinguish between good and evil Their 
aeJf-oonsoi ousnees is developed. They realise- 
that the rational self is tbe only true self. 
Yet they foflow their lower self beoause 
they are not acouatomad to act rightly. 
Tbey have knowledge. They oan be reformed 
firstly, by uprooting the evil habits and 
seoondly by cultivating the virtuous habits. 
Suoh men are amenable to good influence, if 
they have tbe will to improve their obaraoter. 
Those who are addicted to evil ways and are- 
oocvinoed that those ways are good and to 
act according to them is absolutely necessary* 
Tbe real nature of things has been obscured 
frcm their minds and the gratification of 
the lower self haB beoome tbe 'purpose of 
their lives. Their self- consciousness consists 
only of the animal desires. The rational 
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Belt has heon wholly suppressed and rendered 
ineffective. These people have been brought 
op on these ideee. To Improve their ohara- 
oter is almost impossible, beoao.se the grounds' 
whiob mislead them ere too many. 

4 Thtise who in addition to being brought up on 
the ideas mentioned above, are proud of 
doing evil and of leading others astray and 
regard it as a thing of honour. Improve- 
ment of such a obaraoter is the hardest of 
all Only a conversion through Divine 
power can bring about a revolutionary 
change under these circumstances* 

It 13 about the third and the fourth iypee of men 
that Qod has said J , "God h«B set a seal upon their 
hearts and upon their hearing, and over their e>cs is a 
covering, ard there is a great chastisement for them.' 1 

The firjt type ib ignorant, the Beccnd ignorant and 
misguided, the third ignorant, misguided and wicked, 
and the fourth ignorant, misguided! wieked and devilish. 

- Imorcvement in character till man begins to aot as 
a free agent involves de*tlopaent. and the seeker of 
truth in his upward flight may pase through three 
stages 4 . 

L. That which is wholly evil. It is overpowered 
by passion, and aets according to treir 
dictates. It tries te find ways and means 

3. Of. Quran, II, 7. 

t. Ihya, Vol. ill, pp. 89-41. 
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to gratify them. The light of reason has 

been almost extinguished. There is no 

distinction between the higher and the 

lower self. The lower self has become the 
ideal self. This consciousness ie oalled 

in the Quran 5 an-N^j&-ahAmmatah, tht 
inBinuative self. 

3. That whioh is not settled and is unstable in 
Rood or evil, between which there is a ocrs- 
tant Btruggle. Sometimes it is under the Bway 
of the one and sometimes of tbe other. It 
is capable of doing both good and evil There 
il a olear distinction between the lower and 
the higher self, but the lower self reveals itself 
in occasional impulses which one or.cnot quite 
subdue. This is oalled in tbo Quran 0 an.&af$» 
al-Lawwamah, the reproaching saJf, 

3. The fixedly good and illumined oonsolonsnesB-- 
IS has received tbe Light. It always acts 
aooording to the dictates of reason. The evil 
element has been rendered ineffective. In 
such a consciousness the destructive qualities 
are eliminated and the constructive rnee are 
cultivated. At this stage the distinction 
between the two selves is lost to tight- The 
higher self, which is the true self has heoome 
the master. Man has achieved perfect freedom 

5. Quran, XII, 68. 

6. Quran, LXXV, 2. 
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This rational self has been oalled in tbe Quran 7 
aa as-Nafs.al-Mutmainnah, the self at Peace! 
Tbe progress from the an-Naf$.al.Ammarah 
stage to the an-Nafs.al-mutmainnoh stage 
tbrough the efforts of man indicate ^clearly 
that man is free. 

II 

A close study of Alam al-Jabr%t, the world of the 
human mind ( Reason, Will, and Power ), which is the 
bridge between 'Alam al-Mulk and 'Alam al-M(ilakut 
reveals bow fm man is free. Al-Ghazzili analysep tbe 
processes in the human mind leading to action, and 
points oufc the limits of human freedom and deter- 
minism". 

ImprcssiODH and idoaa which entsr unceasingly 
through the internal and external senses affiant the 
tinman heart, ^ic ono way or the other. Even if tbe 
eensos are closed, imagination and ide*s which aro 
already in the heart, affect ft Imagination through 
these ideas shift from one objeot fo the other and with 
H the heart parses from one state to the ether The 
heart is never in tbe aame state oocsUtitly. 

Whatever impression* assail the heart ar^ railed 
al'KhawAtir, t.e., idea?, which consist of thought and 
rteallecthns, that is, tbe knowle '•{». apprehended by the 
heart Whatever the heart inter.ds, receives, etc., itust 
first come to it as thought. These ideas are tbe springs 

7 Quran, XXXIX, 97. 

8. fhya, Vol III, pp. 33-97 ; Tbifl.. 36-3P 
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of hamMi action. Thay first excite ar-Baghbah, i.e., 
inclination or impulse. This inclination mo.Bt, if an 
aotioo is to take place, be followed by a prooass of the 
intellect leading to al-Vtiqad, % e , oooviotion or per- 
miasion of reason. Conviction is followed by al-Iradah,. 

will. When will is formed it exattos power, and 
aotion is oarriad oat. Of these, idea and inclination are 
not under the complete control of man. 

The ideas which lead to the operation of will are of 
two binds 9 : 

1. Those which lead to a good aotion, and 

2. Those whioh lead to an evil aotion. 

The first are known as Ilham, inspiration and the 
sooond as aUWasioat, lit. whisperings of Satan., i.e.,. 
seductions. Now, these two types of ideas are doe to 
different elements in the nature of man, known as 
ar-Rabbaniya, the Divine, and As-Shaitdniya. the 
Satanic. 

These elements in the nature of man are under the 
direot ^influence of foroes in the cosmos, known as 
angelic and aatanio forces, which are oreated to help 
or hinder the workings of the universe. The divine 
influence whioh enables the heart to receive the good 
idea is called at-Taufiq, the divine aid, and if the Heart 
accepts the evil idea, it is called al-Khidklan, the for- 
saken, in this way tbe heart of man ia between tha pulls- 
of tha angalio and the aa&anio inflaances 10 . By nature, 



9. Iuya, II[, p. 23. 
10- Ibya, III, p. 23. 
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however, the heart 1b equally auioeptible to the angelie 
m well as the satanlc influences 1 *. The divine elefsg*! 
ii guided by "aVA^I", i.e., reason, and the ntonlo 
element <s lid by "ash.Bbahwah', i.e., "appesifcion," 
"al-Ghaaab' , i.e., "self.aiBertion" (lit., anger). Appsti- 
tiou and njlf-*Baert>on inhabit the flesh and Mood of 
man and tb rough tbatu the evil rules, and bo the heart 
beoomea tho abode of Satan. But if appetite and 
anger ara ruled and brought under the subjection of 
reason, the heart becomoe the rebting plaoe of angels* 
Tbe devil has w*dy gates to enter the heart, but the- 
angaU tinve only ouo, i.e., reason. (Ibya, HI, p. 27j. 
The avennea of 6b 8 devil's approach to the heart are 
appetitioa, solf aetariion and their innumerable 
offahouca, tjr oximplo, envy f greed, malice, etc. 19 

Tbe piadaga of ideas through the mind cannot he 
completely controlled. Good and bad ideas will flit 
across rha miud o; tbe saint or tbe moral wreck io spite- 
of him?elf. The mind timet be concentrated on God and 
spiritual thinga But concentration of mind on .one 
idea is only of a Rhort duration. Good and bad ideas 
oonie into mind in quick hucfcstiion. A man in deep 
medication remains unaffected by every other thing. 
But tho succession o^ ideas is -o quick that the ".listinc- 
tion cannot be marked. Tho heart <b susceptible to both 
good and bid ideas. However, concentration of mind 
on God and spiritual things will greatly promote good 

11. Ihya, III, p 24. 

12 Ihya, III, pp ,7-31. 
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ideas and oheok bad ones 18 . 

Idea is naturally and of necessity followed by 
inclination. Man oannot inteivene, 

Before pointing out the free or determined nature 
'of the third step, conviction, knowledge, or permission 
of reason, we may discuss the various typeB of humac 
action with reference to human reason and will. 14 
"Ghazzali gives three types of human actions : 

1. Natural action (al-fi'l at-Tnbi'i). The displace- 
ment of water as a man swims or wades through is a 
natural action, and obviously unaffected by human wil). 

2. Intentional aotion (al-fi'l al-Iradi). If a needle 
is raised towards the eye, the eyelids are at once closed. 
A man oannot do otherwise The closing of the eye-lids 
in this oane is an intentional aotion. The analysis 
-of an intentional aotion gives the following facts 1 * : 

If a man moves a needle towards one'* eyeB or moves 
a drawn sword towards one's head, one's eyes in the 
former oase will at once be closed and in the latter oase 
one's htnd will suddenly be raised to shield one's head. 
These prompt actions are duo to the consciousness of the 
evils to be avoided, and this given rise ic volition which 
moves the eye and the hand without the least delay 
Intentional aotions are not blind responses, hut are 
conscious processes. When a needle or a sword is raised, 
its perception comes to the mind and the knowledge of the 
dangers to be avoided is aroused at onoe, This gives 

13 Ibya. Ill, pp. 38 h W 
H. Ibya, Vol. IV, pp. 219 fl 
15, Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 219- 
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rite to volition and the vuhtiou causes movements. 

Tiia natural aa well as the intentional aotiona are- 
both involuntary and necessary. The difference between 
the two is that the intentional action ib preceded by 
perception and knowledge, while in the natural aotion 
perception of the object is not there- 

3. Voluntary aotion (al-fi'l-al-ikhtiyarl). All actions 
in which an alternative is possible and reason makes a 
oboioe, are voluntary aotions, for example* committing, 
suicide, and most of our actions in our daily practical 
life. In this respect we can say that things presented 
to the mind are of two types l0 . 

(t) Those wbioh our iutrospeotion or observation, 
pronounces without deliberation as agreeable- 
or disagreeable. No alternative is presented, 
to the mind. 

(tt) Those about which our reason hesitates to 
pronounce sucn a judgement. Here an alter- 
native is presented to the mind. The example 
of the first is that of the movement of a needle 
towards our eyes Here we know that she 
averting o f the danger is advantageous and. 
therefore we do not hesitate. On account of 
this knowledge our will iB al onoe formed and 
our power is reused to act in order to avoid 
the needle and our eye-lids at onoe closed. 
Though this aotion happened with intention, 
yet the intention waB without hesitation or 
deliberation. Most cf our aotions where we 

16. Ihye, Vol. IV, p. 219. 
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have a oboioe are voluntary actions. In these 
oaBBB reason hesitates or is suspended 
Until we know whether the action whioh is to 
be executed is agreeable or not, and we need 
deliberation until the intellect decides In favour 
of acceptance or rejection. 

This is, however, a complex process during whioh the 
13a tame element in man tries to sway decision of reason. 
But it is for reason to repel its on-slaughts. The in* 
ifaerent strength' of the ingtinots of appetition and sell* 
assertion, and tendencies formed by previous acts are 
factors 'which often disturb the balance of this conflict. 
But when the intellect decides finally, it ib foTlcwed by 
the will to exeoute the action, and the action will be 
executed unless there are any external hindrances in 
the way, e. g., sometimes the source of this will is too 
weak, to shake off the inertia, yet if the first idea is 
attractive to the heart, this will become strong and firm. 
Even then, sometimes something still more powerful 
suddenly claims ones attention and one forgets all 
about it 17 . 

In voluntary aotions too will Is produced by know- 
ledge, as it is produoed in the first kind of actions. 
Now this will whioh-is produoed after deliberation, when 
translated Into acceptance or rejection constitutes 
"Ikhiiyar", lit. ohoioe., •". a., freedom. Tbe word 
"al.lkhtiyar'' is, derived from "Khair" whioh means 
"Good". Bo "al-ikhtiyar" means the ohoioe of an 
idea cr an objeoot. When the declaim of the inMfrct 

17. 1>jr, Vol III, pp. 35'3/" 
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U accepted ae good, one is impelled to not accordingly 18 .. 

From this discourse we understand that man is 
determined io natural and intentional actions 1 '. In 
voluntary actions the ooeurrenoe of an idea is followed 
toy inclination, or, in other words, the occurrence of 
desire is not uoder the complete control of man ; but 
Me reapon in free to choose. Thus man is free to do 
what he desires, hot hie desiring is net in hn power. 80 

Ill 

In Ghazzali another apparently opposite tendency 
•tends out clearly • On the one hand, man can make or 
mar himself, he is free to oboose, and, on the other, 
God is the disposer of everything. Nothing happens 
without Hit will. Whom He wills, He gu'des aright 

18. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 219. 

19. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 219. 

90. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 218-219 ;- 

f \ UiJ J >\A tit fLfiy U- Jai* ait p lfi JS ^ Utft 
JtojSii V a*JI eaJIT y it aJt aVWt w-fUslAg ^ 

—Of. Quran, Ch 77, 30-31 : "This is a reminder so 
whoever please takes to his Lord a way. And yon do 
not please eieept tbat God pleases. Be makes whom he 
fjesst to enter H»* nwrev and for the unjnrt, He baa 
prepared painful chaftlftement". 
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and whoa? He wills He leads astray. He wishes and) 
decides what he ohooses All in heavenB and earth 
proceeds from Him" 1 . 

To nndecstand thib apparently doable tendency in 
Ghazsali with regard to freedom and compulsion, the 
responsibility of actions attributed to God and man, we 
now turn to another aspeofe of the problem. 

Ghazzali, like Hume 700 years after, holds bbe sequenoe 
theory and rejects the efficiency theory of oausation 8 *. 

21. Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 41 & 42. Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 
2H-223. Cf. Quran, VI, 125; LXXXII, 13, 14; 
XXI, 23, etc 

22. (a) For a full disoussion of this theory see Ghazzali 'a 
Tahafut, pp 277-296 ; Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 
220-223 ; also Obermann, Der Philosophieehe> 
uod Religiouse Bubjeotivismus Ghazzali's (L?ip- 
zing, 1929) pp. 6B-85. 
(6) D. B. Mao Donald, "Journal of Amerioan Orien- 
tal Sooiety for 1699,'' Vol. XX, part I, p 103, 
says, ''In the Tahafut he bad smitten the 
philosophers hip and thigh; he had turned* 
as in earlier times aLAah'ari, their own 
weapons against them, and had shown that 
with their premises and method no ©ertainty 
could be reached. In that book he goes to 
the extreme of intellectual scepticism, aod» 
seven hundred years before Hume, he outs 
the bond j of causality with the edge of his 
dialectic and proclaims that we oan know 

(Stt on nszt pqp) 
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Ghazzali denies that anything can produce anything- 
There ie no power in the cause to produce the effeot. 
There ii no oauaal ronnection between thingi. They 
are not oonneoted bat oonjcrined. We Bee one thing: 
preceding the other over and over again, and througb 
habit begin to think that they are oonneoted. In reality 
there is nothing ae cause whioh produces effect. The* 
fact ia that antecedents have consequents. 90 

"God alone is tbe efficient cause, bat the ignorant 
have misunderstood and mis-applied the word,, 
power."*" 

"As to the orderly succession, let it be understood 
that the two events are conjoined like relations between, 
the 'oondition- and the conditioned', Now, certain 
conditions are very apparent and can be known easily 
even by moo of little understanding. But there are 
conditions whioh are understood only by thoae who 
see through the ligbt of intuition. Henoe the common 
error of miscalculating the uniformity of events'*. 

{Continued from page 64) 

nothing of caase or effect, but simply that 
one thing follows another/' Benan, "Averroet'V 
p. 74i "Hume n'a rine dit de phu". Hunk 
In hie book "Melange" (p. 879) hae admirably 
summarizd the arguments of Ghazzali against 
causality, 

99, Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 930. 

81. Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 890. 

%$. Ihya, VeMV, p. 9>0. 
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There* ie a divine purpose linking the antecedents 
to Jfee> consequents and manifesting itself in the 
asUsing- orderly succession of even to* witboub the lead , 
breech or irregular It? Boose events succeed others 
ill orderly: succession, as the conditioned follows the 
oendiUon in occurrence. We oannot say that life hae 
been cm led by the body, though body ie the con- 
dition of life. In the same way, we mast imagine 
the, orderly succession of events in the universe. What* 
ever happens in the heavens or on the earth, happen ■ 
according to a necessary and true order. As they occur, so 
must they oocur. No other order can be conceived or 
Imagined 8 1 , , 

86. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 220 : 

27. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 220. Vj 
fjj^b cH^.Vl J*'^* Ghazzali, like Leibnitz, believes 
that the order of the things in which they occur is the 
only true order and it is according to the pre-ordained 
plan, of the Creator who knew everything by fore- 
knowledge- No other order than the one in which the 
things happen can be conceived. This is the perfect and 
the, most complete of the possible arrangements. And 
if there was a better arrangement and God oould make 
it and He did not make it, then it shows a kind of 
niggardliness on the part of God. This is against Hie 
goodness and therefore impossible. ,*4nd if God wee 
* (m on next 
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"Verity", says the Quran, "We did sot create' the 
■heavens and the earth tod wbat 1b between tbem in 
eport. We did not creete them both bnt with troth. Bat 
most of them do not know." (Cf. Quran, XLIY, 
£8, 39). 

In Bhot t, God oreated life, knowledge, will and action, 
on the one band, and. on the other an order (a system) 
external to them. He imposed tbe order upon the 
items. These items must oonform to the order external 
to bnt imposed npon them, this order cf succession fa 
obligatory and necessary and is the result of divine 
•planning ( al-hikmat al-azaliya ( Ihya.VoI. IV, p. 921 ), 
which is very difficult to understand. Gbazztli does not 
-want to enter into the metaphysical implications of 
tbia problem, because bis aim is only to warn io the 
way of Tauhid wbich leads to action 

Ghazzali, as we have seen, denies cause in the 
sense of power or efficient force when applied to things 
other than God. The efficient cause is only one. 
According to him there is only one eternal power 
(aUqudrat al-asaliva) which is the cao.se of all created 
things. The meaning of fch'R eternal power is known 
only to the illumined. The Bubstaoce ie one. AH other 

{Continued from page 66) 

unable to make It better, it is against His power and 
wisdom. But He is all powerful and all-wise. There- 
fore it is unthinkable. So whatever is, is for the beet 
and there is everywhere great harmony, order in«J 
Beauty. (Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 220-?21). 
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things are accidents, they are created. The doer is 
only one. 

Man ia the author of his aotions from one point 
of view and Qod from another. The relation of man's 
aotions. on the one hand, to his power and will, is like 
the oonneotion of the conditioned with the oondition; 
and the relation of man's action to the divine power, 
on the other hand, is like the oonneotion of the effeot 
with its cause. But by common usage anything wbiob 
If visibly oonneeted with power, though it be only tjae 
abode or channel (Mahall) of power, is regarded as 
"cause". God is the real oause of man's aotions, as a 
creative power. But man is the apparent cause of 
aotions as in him the manifestation of uniform succession 
of events takes place. One who attributes all his aotions 
to God has found the truth and has reached the real 
souroe. 

Thus we have the apparent paradox that man is 
•determined in his freedom 10 . The Ash'arites use for 
this kind of determined freedom the word 'Kasb'. 

When fire bums, it burns out of necessity (jdbrX 
It is completely determined. God is wholly fiee. Man's 
aotioo is between the two. He is not determined as fire, 
nor free as God. 'Kasb' (acquisition) is neither against 
freedom nor against determinism. For those who have 
insight, it is the sum of the two. God's aotion is 
Ikhtiyar, but that of man is not like that of God, because 
man's will is formed after hesitation and deliberation, 

28. Itiy», Vol. IV, p. SSOi— Ja j» '4t» 




whieh is impossible in the case of God. Deliberation ia 
doe to lack of knowledge. God's knowledge is per- 
fect. Be need no deliberation for Hie lkhtiyar', 
t", e. t choice"- 

The word cause is need in the Quran in .different 

w ~ — 

2g. Cf. W. R. Sorely : "Moral Values and tber Idea 
of God", Cambridge, 1918, pp. 446-447. 'If we form 
a conception of a perfect or infinite mind, it ie in tbie 
tense that we mast speak of such a mind aa free- To 
apeak of choice between alternatives ia to suggest that 
other than (Tie best might be chosen and this would be 
inconsistent with the idea of perfection. 

"A finite mind, limited in knowledge and power 
and distracted by desires other than the will of goodness, 
may yet have a partial measure of self-determina- 
tion, wbioh Is complete only in the infinite It is 
incompletely determined by forces externa) to itself. 
And if it stands as it does between the realm of 
nature and the realm of goodness, eonscioop of the good 
and yet beset by many temptations to fall to a lower 
level, then the relative independence or partial epon* 
tancity of such a mind may be exhibited in the power 
to direct it? own path toward the gnal cf goodness or 
ta allow it to lapse into evil. u Tts freedom will not be 
-complete agreement with the ideal cf goodness but it 
wilt exclude total subordination to the forces beyond 
itself, and give opportunity for choosing and aerv 
log the good. In spite of its restrictions, human 
activity will be recognized ae possessing a cere of 
Spontaneity.'' 
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Wwi : "The angel of death who is given ehargs of 
you shall cause yon bo die ; then bo your Lord yo* 
shall be brought beck" (XXXIMI). "Allah takes the 
soul, at the time of their death" (XXXIX-42). "Have 
you considered what you saw ?" (LVI-63) "We pour 
dowo the water pouring it down in abundanoe. Then- 
we cause to grow therein graio" (LXXX-25.27). Fight 
them : Allah shall ohastise them by your hands and will 
bring them to disgrace" (IX<U). "So you did not 
slay them, but it waa Allah who slew them, and thou* 
didst not smite when thou didst smite but it waa Allah - 
who smote, that He might oonfer upon the believers a 
good gift from Himself" (VIII. 17). "Whatever good 
befalleth thee (0 man) it is from Allah, and whatever 
of ill befalleth thee it is from thyself.'' 

"Ghazzsli point* out that negation and affirmation- 
for otia and the sam9 aotioo throw new light on the- 
nature of causation. Negation affirms God as the real 
and efficient oaase, Affirmation establishes man'a free- 
will faithfully executing divine order 80 ". 

The above passages show that the word ' oauae" 
BigniGes creative power, and must be applied to God 
alone. But as mtn's power is the image of God's power, 
to him the word ha* been applied only in its secondary 
sense. God alone is the real effioient cause, and the 
word must be applied to Him in its root sense, m., 
power. Is not everything delusive except God ? A thing 
which oannot exist without ths help of the other is not 

30. Ihya. Vol. IV, p. 231. 
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real bub delusive. There is only one sash existence, the 
existence of God. He alone is setf-eslating. The .exis- 
tenoe of all other things depends upon Him. Everything 
it in Hie grip. Se is the eternal and the everlasting. 
He is the manifest and tbe bidden. He is the first and 
the last. He ia the eternal and the first and the last. 
He is eternal and first as oompared with all created 
things. They have emanated from Him one after an* 
other in an orderly suoeeasion. He is the last from the 
point of view of the saeker. In his spiritual progress, 
He is the last stage to bo reached. So He ie the first in 
existence and the last id experience. Similarly, He ie 
hidden to those who want to Bee Him in thie sensible 
world through their senses, and He is manifest to those 
who see Him through ths eye of reaeon and to whom the 
mysteries of the supersentuous world have been unfolded. 

This is ths dootriue of "Tauhid" (Unity of Exis- 
tence) whioh means thao all the causes, nay, all activity 
mental or material begins and terminates in Him who le 
the first eause, the mover and fashioner of the universe. 

Further light oan be thrown on the problem of 
determinism and freedom of the will by giving a brief 
resume of a long and detailed allegory whioh el- 
Qhazzali oltes to illustrate his views" 1 : — 

A devotee paw a paper with a Bpot of ink on it, St. 
asked the paper why it had blackened its face. The 
paper excused itself bv making the ink responsible for 
it. The ink being asked, made the pen responsible, 
saying that it was living id an irskpot quite innocently , 

I!. dy». Vil. [V. pp. ail-M 8. * 
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when the pen disturbed Its comfort. The pen on its 
part 'tried to prove its lnnooenee and related Its life 
history and the oruelty of the hand In depriving it of its 
home and removing its skin and shaping it with a sharp 
knife and then patting it into the ink-pot and removing 
-the ink from it and letting it fall on the paper. The 
pen had no power and the hand was wholly responsible 
-for the spot. The hand on its part explained its inabi- 
lity to do anything of its own accord. It was no better 
"than a piece of olay or stone. It was moved only by 
Power without which it was no better tban a dead mass 
•of matter. The devotee then asked Power which 
answered thus : "I am not to blame, I was latent in 
the hand long before ib moved. I was absolutely 
inaotlve. I was neither in motion nor had I the ability 
to impart motion of my own accord. A certain agent 
•came, shook me and obliged me to work. I had do 
power to resist its orders. This agent is called 'Will.' 
1 know it only by name " Tbe answer cf Will when 
asked for was : . "The mind sent an agent named 
''Knowledge,' who delivered his message to me through 
Reason to raise Power to action and T was s'mply 
compelled to obey, though I da not know the roaeco 
of my obedienoe. By nature I am inactive and 1 
■remain 60 as long as my master heeitates aad delibe- 
rates. As soon as he has decided, I accept bis orders 
unquestionably. So please do not rebuke me but 
ask Knowledge." The devfptee then toroed to Mind, 
Knowledge and Reason for an explanation. Season 
«aid that it was a lamp which was not self-illumined 
«nd did not know who lighted it. Mind replied that 
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it wee a mere tabula rata which bed been spread by some 
•one other than himself. Knowledge excused itaelf by 
-saying thai) it was a mere inscription made on tablet 
after the lamp of Reason had beoome luminous* 
Knowledge was not the anthor of the inseriptiona. 
"Ton better aek the Fen 89 ," said Knowledge, "u there 
•oan be no inscription without the Pen." ' 

When the devotee heard from Knowledge about 
Pen, Lamp, Tablet, Inscription, etc, he was perplexed 
and made tbe observation that he wan being driven from 
pillar to peek without getting a satisfactory reply. 
Hitherto be burl been receiving soma concrete answer s, 
hot the auBwers given by Knowledge had cot the ground 
from under bis feet and he knew noTwhere to go next. 
The ink, the reed, the pen, tbe hand, etc., could be seen. 
But tbe Tablet other than that of wood or metal, the Lamp 
other than three lighted with oil and fire, the Writing 
other tban wri'Len with ordinary pen cn ordinary 
paper or tablet were wholly incomprehensible to him. 
He was, therefore, wholly at a loss wbat to do. 

Knowledge, hi?« ring the complaints of the devotee 
arvwered th»t he f the devotee) was right, for he was nod 
in a position tn renticue hie journey, net having the 
equipment necessary to pursue the path successfully and 
« reach the destination. But if he wag ptill determined 
to attain his goal, ha must listen to Knowledge mcBt 
attentively. Floemg that tbe devotee was determined, 
Knowledge proceeded as follows — 

"Your journey consists of three stages : (l; The 

32- t. e, the celestial Pen. 

f 
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terrestrial wot Id ('Alam nl-ifvlk), the objects of whleb 
can be perceived with the physical sen sea. This region, 
you have left behind. (2) The celestial world ('itant- 
al'Mdfitut) which lies beyond the > physical semes. The 1 
Pen wbioh writei on the heart belongs to this world 
whioh will begin when yon see this Pen. This world 
ii full of dangers and I do not know you will be able tor 
overcome them. (3) The intermediate world { l Alam «I- 
Jabrut) or the world of power. It lies between the first 
two and serves as a link between them. Yon have tra- 
velled three stages of this, viz., Power, Will and Know- 
ledge. 

'The celestial world begins when the Pen whioh 
reoords Knowledge on the heart becomes visible and 
man acquires unshaken faith of the reality of the unseen 
world. If you cannot see the Pen then you better 
discontinue your journey.' ' 

The devotee opened his eyes wide to see the celestial 
Pen, as he was in the habit of seeing a physical pen. 
His mind was accustomed to experience the things of 
the physical world. He failed to see the celestial Pen. 
Knowledge again helped him by giving him further hints 
to have conception of the oelestial world whioh was 
) devoid of phyaioal determinations and limit?, and procee- 

ded to explain in this way : "The furniture of the 
house is aosordicg to the status of the dweller. Now,. 
God does not resemble anything. So His attributes are 
also transcendental. He is beyond apaoo and time. Hia 
Hand, Pea, Writing, Speaking, etc . are unlike the thing* 
we experience in this world.' One who has a right oOn~ 
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caption of Him oan apprehend Him and Hit attributee* 
You do not seem to have a right conception of Hnn- 
That listen,, there are thne oatcgot iee of men ai regard* 
their apprehension of Bin: (1) Those who conceive* 
Him as transcendental and believe Him to be not only 
above all material limitations bnt also above the limit*. 
tioBfl of metaphor. (a) Those who ooneelve Him as an 
anthropomorphic being. (3) Those who believe Him to* 
be neither of the two and yet both. They hold a middle 
position. It Beams that you belong to this position. 
You believe, that Be is immaterial and yet yon oaoaok 
have a transcendental conception of His Hand, Pen 
and Tablet.' 1 

As the devotee beard this learned aiseouree of 
Knowledge, he realised his shortcomings. This reatiaa* 
Won waa the starting point of bis ascent. Hie cea» 
seiousneas of bis ignoraoos regarding the nature and. 
essence of the reality o( things aroused in him a sense of 
shame and self reproach which tore away the cut tain, 
which was hindering him from seeing the realities. The. 
light of Knowledge dawned npou his heart and the cur* 
tains from his eyes fell away. He witnessed the 
spiritual realities ag they were The devotee then thank- 
ed Knowledge for its invaluable help and proceeded on 
bis journey further. Now be asked the invisible Pen as 
to why it writes soiecoes on the heart of men, which* 
produce Will whioh move the Power whereby voluntary 
actions result. The invisible Pen tpld him to address* „ 
the inquiry to the H»nd which was the cause of iti >f 
activities. The Hand told him to direct bis inquiries 
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"to the Power. The devotee then asked the Power end 
'received the answer : "I em merely a quality, yon 

should better aek the possessor of the quality." The 
-devotee was about to ask the Omnipotent, when he beard 

a voice from on high, aaying : "He oannot be asked 
-what He does, and they shall be asked" 8 ." The devotee 
-was overawed and beoime unconscious, in whlefa state 

he remained for a long time. When he oeme to bis 

senses, he poured forth his heart in silence • "Thou art 
-divine and bene6oent. I shall fear no mortal. Thy 

forgiveness is my solace. Thy meroy is my refuge. O, 
•God I open my heart so that I may know Thee. Untie 
"the knot of my tongue " A voice oame from behind the 
-curtain, "Stop, do not transcend the limits of the 

prophets- Return and follow them in everything. Take 

what they give you and do what they ask ynn to do. 

Ton ean have only this from the Divine favour, that 
-you have known the great faob that you oannot know 

Sim, His beauty and grandeur" 4 . 

When the devotee heard the voice he realized his 
limits and returned to the World of Power {'Alain al. 
Jabrut) and accepted the excuses of Knowledge, Reason, 
Will, Power, the hand, the pen , the ink end the paper, 
beoanse the devotee had realized now that Gr.d was the 
only cause (fa'il). The other substances spoken of as 
causes were merely such in a metaphorical sense, Every 
thing proceeds from Him and returns fcn Him. He is 

39. Quran, XX I, 23. 
34. Ihya.Vol. IV, p. 91V, 
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the first and the last, the manifest and the hidden, the* 
architect of the universe. 

It would not have been logical if al-Ghazzsli had 
derived his dootrine of God as the cause of all oauses> 
from his sequence theory of causation. It seems that- 
al*Ghazzali derived his sequence theory from his realiza- 
tion of God as the sole cause and the moving foroe In- 
the universe. 

Al-Ghazzali describes four olasses of those who pro- 
fess faith in the dootrine of the one Doer. Of these- 
only two relevant classes need be mentioned. 

1. The common people who believe in it by faith,. 

or on the basiB of philosophy. 
9. The 'illumined' who had a vision of Reality, 

and spiritually realized that He Is all in all. th» 

only Doer, the only Mover* 

This experience is, in rare oases, a permanent state. 
In other minds this vision sometimes flashes through, 
like lightning. But to the illumined the evidence of this 
experience is more real than that of the physical senses. 

Al-Ghazzali was not only a great philosopher but- 
a great mystic too. His position with regard to the 
freedom of man is based upon his study and experience 
of the phenomenal and the transoedental worlds ('4fom 
aUMulk, 'Alatn al.Jabrut and 'Alan aUMolakut), This 
is what explains his apparently pared oiioal position, that 
man is determined and yet free. 
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AL&BAZZ ALL'S APPROACH TO ULTIMATE 
REALITY WTTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
RELATION OF THOUGHT AND INTUITION 
IN HIS AND IQBAL'S SYSTEMS. 
SYNOPSIS 

1. The three grades of the knowledge of God, taqlid 
( imitation) ded notion and intaiticn 'ilm aU 
mukaskafa ? 

II, (i) What is 'ilm aUmukashafa ? 

(li) 'Ilm al-mukashafa of non-seekers of God. 

(iii) Saints without 'ilm al-mukashafa. 

(iv) The roots of 'ilm al-mukashafa in love of 
God and yearning for Him. 

III. (i) The two worlds— Sensual and spiritual-one 
shadow, the effect or the symbol of the 
other. 

(il) Man must naturally yearn for the know- 
ledge of the spiritual world. 

i 

(iii) Physical world-Spiritual World. 

XV, (i) Man is endowed with the power to appre- 
hend the spiritual world-Beascn. 

(ii) Reason, a spiritual essence equipped with the 
senses essential for existence in this world 
of time and space. This equipment is a veil 
which might, through purification, be made 
Into a transparent glass as It were. Toe 
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veil will be dropped temporarily during this 
life br well, if the light of reason is pure end 
unoorrupted, and there ie a deiire lor the- 
knowledge of Gcd. 

^. Al.Gfhizzali bee been charged by Dr. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal with the igncranoe of the following:— 

(i) That thought and intuition are organically 
related. 

(iii) That the finitude of thought i* imposed upon it 
by its very nature, 

<iii) That thought and intuition complement and 
rejuvenate each other. 

(iy) That intuition ie only a higher form of intellect. 
But al-Ghazzali exactly holds the views with 
the Ignoranoe of which he has been charged. 
AUGhazzali does not deny thought as noeanu of 
reaching the infinite. In what sense he believes 
it and in what eenpe be denies It ? 
Again, Dr. Iqbal charges al-Ghazzali with the 
ignorance cf the dynamic nature and the inter- 
nal infinitude of chou&ht 
Al-Ghaz^ali'o conception of the infinitude of 
thought and process of knowledge. 
VI. Forms of intuitive experience, tlham-waky. 

U) llham. Dropping of an idea in the mind, the 
"whence" and "how" cf which is not under- 
stood. Example from al-Ghazzali'e life. 

(11) In sleep 

(iii) While awake, in tuition of an idea clothed in 
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familiar forms. In muraqaba, sudden dropping 
of the veil of the senses. 

Intuition may be symbolic- idea or impression 
from unseen world clothed directly in images 
from the storehouse of memory within the' 
range of experience, 

VII. Beality seen face to faoe-Example. 

Inherent difficulties in acquiring the knowledge 
of God. 

(i) Mysteries and wondtrs of the world, an evi- 
dence of God. But we come in oontaot with 
them when '<tql is immature, later on they 
appear as common -place. The veil of domi- 
nance of passions and appetites. 

(ii) God's Light by which everything manifests 
itself and even exists, like the light whioh 
manifests colour. He is too obvious to be 
onset ved. Method of oontraries inapplicable. 
Were God to be withdrawn the universe- 
would collapse simultaneously. 

VIII. 'Ilm akmukcuhafa at its highest reveals not only 
that God is the only Light but also the only 
being. Everything exists in its God-aspeot. 
Nothing but God exists by itself. This iB called 
realising One-and Onliness of God-Unitarian 
experience, misunderstood as ittihad t highest 
point of ascent. Next stage in progress: Descent- 
Goal of goals, what next ? 
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Foot Note . — (i) Exinainabion of al-Ghazzaii's 
conception of Gon re-pantheism. 
Writer's opinion of al-Gaazz*li'g 

priBif"ion. 

(ii) Brief view of Mujaddid Ahmad 
t .Sir hind i about descent : quotation 
from Dr. Iqbal to the game 
effeot. 

IX. The veils to the knowledge of God. Al-Ghazzali's 
classification of men and creode; men who have 
the veils of pure darkpese, mixed light and 
darkness, euro light and men who are unveiled. 
The unveiled find God absolutely unpredioable. 
Various beliefs relating to the relation of God 
to the movement of the heaven made the differen- 
tia for various grades cf the gnostics of Allah. 
The problem ot muta', the Obeyed One. 

Gairdner'e opinion that this sobeme embodies the 
inner-moat thcnghtB of al-Ghazzali, Writer 
opinion that the sohetie is stupendous but insuffi- 
ciently thought out-Why ? AI-Ghazzali's atti- 
tude as revealed in his life-work. 

There are variuus grades of the knowledge of God. 
The lowest grade is the faith of the oommou people 
based on authority and tradition. The higher grade - 
if the keowJedg« of the lea rued' based on deduction end 
reflection. $q» the highest knowledge is 'Mm aZ- 
MukMhaf* (Jhyft, Vol. S, 14 ; Vol. 1. pp. 18-19) 



*Ilm tl-Mnkashqfa is a certitude whioh is the result of 
the light that) &cd instils into the heart when It is 
purged of vioea and filled with virtues, through 
'Urn al- Muamald (Ihya, Vol. 3, p. 17). It 1b the 
knowledge which oomeB to the intimates (sidJujm)' 
cf God 35 , and relates to God and the unseen. 

35. Writera on eufiem are agreed that certain 
forms of visionary experiences are common to men, 
irrespective of what religion they heloug to. 
Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhindi points out ( Epistle, 
No. 293 ) that there are two forms of l Ilm «*- 
Mnkashafa. One relates to the knowledge of God, His 
Attributes, and His acts; this iB the peculiar privilege 
of these who are rear unto Allah. The second ia bits 
of information relating to the unseen in this world of 
men and their affairs. This latter can bo acquired by 
aelf-diecipliue and freedom from dominance of the senses 
•even by those who do not eeek God. Thoee who are filled 
'with the love God and are always occupied with his 
Temembrunce, nay no heed to this world and are often 
deficient in this type of 'Urn al-llukashafa, and are, 
therefore, not recognized by the common peeple. 
They are occupied with that which relates to God and 
His aots, in which kind of knowledge the common people 
are not interested. Al-Ghazzali, though he did net 
make this distinction clearly, pointed out that 'Om al- 
TAukashafa relates to the knowledge of QoA, the essence 
cf things, and that it cannot be attained without acqui- 
ring Ulm at-mu'amala, of wbioh the love of God and 

(See on next jwgf) 
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Its basis ia direct vision or experience. One realizes 
with certainty through personal ixpener.ce t,he tr-tbs 
whicsh formerly one accepted od the eviiej.c: t-f antbcnty 
or deduction. Believers hold diflforeur. vrv s uhouk tiio 
nature of God, angels, fljivon. Uell, ProphbL-hood, reve- 
lation' and easenoa of things, But through 'ilm nl-Wuka- 
shafa doubts are removed atid realities are revealed 
somotimes in their nakedness, though cfbin hyiiibolical'y. 
'Ilm cd-Nitktishafa is acquired graduilly ouc'r h'.f.-t 
becomes more and more purified. Sometime?.. In rare 
o^eot 1 , iii conies with », single leap. Ainther r&c'xr tt%t 
determines 'ilm al-Mukustiafa is Divine Grew?. But 
God piumiges Hie grace to thoae who fccil in II is way. 
However, the mysfcritu that ere ' ot revc-uhd en ibin 
earth will be revealed in tbb next 3 ". 

{Oontinuei! from p ige S2) 

thirst for the knowledge of Reality ia the nee*, liapcr- 
tant aspacL Ho has unambiguously pointed cut llbja, 
3, p. 12) that if a man oooupiep himself with Llie- pur ^ca- 
tion of the heart and does not seek God he will not 
attain the kaowledgi of G:>d. Whatever then ire iiStaius 
will no<i be '7iw» al-Hukiuhafa. Evau Mniaddid Ahmad 
Sirhindi arrives exactly at the same corclupjon. 
Moreover, AlUb doaa not look upon this effort air] this 
kind ot knowledge with favour f*r it keeps man occupied 
with non-God 

36. Visionary exparienoes and knowledge of mys- 
teries of God are no oer bain or iter ion for determining 
•the nearness to Allah, 'Hm-alMukMhafa hringe a 

{Sea on nart p ige) 
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Sc be who aeekd God ects before himself 'tlm j,U 
Mvkashufa as bis goal. He starts with tnqltd and know- 
ledge by contemplation and meditation, but seeks to 
knew God and the essence 61' things directly for himself 
through 'tlm vLMuamalu, 

Al-Ghazzali conceives the world as haying two 
faoea (Miehkat al-Anwar, p. 28), naming them differently 
as the material ('Alam al-Mahsics or Mushah adah or mulk). 
and the Celestial world {'Alam aUMalakut) or the world 
of f ensea {'Alam al-Hissi) and the world of intelligence 
('Alam al-Aqli) or the Higher World {"Alam al'Alawi) and 
the Lower World {'Alam al-Si/lt). All these expression* 
mean one and the fame thing. This transcendental 
world is beyond the ken of sense and imagination. The 
physical world is a direct consequence, a manifestation, 
a symbol of the transcendental world. "The lean world- 
is to the World Celestial as rind is to the kernel, or as 
the form to the spirit, or as darkness to light, and 
lowness to loftiness'' He who never yearns for the 
knowiegde of the spiritual world and remains ocoupied 

[Contuenued from paga 83) 

certitude of knowledge. There are often true ones 
(uiddiqin) ol God who are granted this certitude without 
visionary experienoeB or other forme of 'tint aUMukashfa. 
Buf al-Ghazzali would regard this certitude fixed in the 
heart of the Friend (Wali) of God as a form of ilham- 
dropped in the heart without the Friend's consciousness, 
of its eouicee or its manner of coming to him, aftd fn 
Jilt opinion this would constitute one of the real forma 
-of 'ilm al'Mukashafft. 
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wholly with the seer world ie a brute, nay, worse than 
that, for the brutes are net furnished with wings for 
flight to tbe unBeen world as man is. 

It is only through the physical world that one can 
rite to th« spiritual world, for they ere related to each 
other intrinsically. The world that is beyond the 
apprehension of sense and imagination may, from the 
viewpoint of the pilgrim tc God, be called the Fold of the 
Divine, the Holiness. There are folds within folds and 
no man shall attain untc Allah until he has traversed 
the highest. Thus, there are grades of ateeneion in ihe 
spiritual world, and the pilgrim's progress along the 
'Straight Path (Qur'an. 1,4) is his progress through 
these folds (Mishkat al-Anwar, pp. 28-2S). The lowest 
heaven of the pilgrim is that cf the earth from which 
proceeds hiB bodily movement ; his sensation proceeds 
from the next heaver above, and bis Besses from the 
neit etill above From here the goal epnals wings for 
itt upward flight to wiu; seems unity with Pcre Deity, a 
Sevan-Fold way (Mishkat ai-Anvar, p "24). 

Man id endowjd wilh the power tn apprehend the 
spiritual w"Hd It is a power in the heart of men 
whicAi is termed varicu*ly »f the traefcondents! propbB- 
tic sin- it iMUbkst al-Anwar, p. 40), the Human Soul 
(Mishkat al-Anwar, p 0), the Divine Light, the light 
within, tbe Hidden Lights, the Light cf faith, Insight, 
BeaBon (Ihya, p 265). etc To the man who knows, aaya 
at-Ghazssali, this multiplicity of terms implies only one 
idea (Mishkat al Anwar, p. 6). He prefers to call it 
.Biaaon. Thin is the power to which God referred in the 
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Que 'an, "And thus did wo irFpir" thee with a spirit frcra 
cur powar. Thou didst n tt know what the book was, 
k n:>r (what) the faith was but we made it a light guiding 
thereby whom we please of our servants (Qur'au, 42, 62) " 
Beason is as free to move in the world of dominance 
aud wnvd as in the Eealm CeleBiial ;Miebkat sl-Anwar, 
p. 7). Ip itself its proper sphere is the Realm Celestial. 
But for " the perception and knowledge of M e world 
of Dominacco end Sense it is equipped w»th external ard 
internal senses. But this equipment, while it is essential 
for the existence of this spiritual entity in the Physical 
world, becomes a veil between Season and the unseen- 
worSd and a source cf error in the appfchensiou of that 
world (Misbkat al-Anwar, p. 10.) This veil of the sen- 
ses will be cast off after Death and, then, man will 
witness the unseen Realities, as if with his physical 
oyea. God will say unto man, 'We have stripped from 
thee the veil that covered thee, and thy vision this day 
is sharp" (Gf. Mishkat al- Anwar, p. 10). This verse is 
quoted by al-Ghaz^ali and the use of the world kaahf in 
this oase confirms the theory developed subsequently 
that 'ilm al-Mukoshafa is the direct intuition of Reality, 
when the veil of the senseB has been lifted. 

The authority of the senses is, in certain circums- 
tances, suppressed even when we are alive, as in sleep. 
It so happens often also while we are awake. Then if 
the light of Beaton is pure and unoorrupted and man is- 
lost in the remembrance of God, (Ihya, Vol. 8, pp. 17-18) 
he will perceive unseen Realities directly in a way that 
can be best expressed by saying 'intuitively'. But this* 
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v? tl of "sense and imagination' though gross may also 
b* clarified and refined by free ng life from the Domi- 
nance of the senses bo that the light of Reality may 
filter through. In the ca.ee of the prophetB this veil 
becomes, as it were, transparent glass and they can see 
God in the physical world which becomes a 'Niche' for 
Hi* Light. 

Dr. Iqbal says that al-Ghazzali "...failed to see 
thai, thought and intuition are organically related and 
that thought must necaasirily simulate finituda and 
iuoonolusivenees because of its alliance with serial 
tim?'' (Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam,, 
p. 6). He himselfr points out the relationship betweeu 
thought and intuition in another pannage in the sam* 
booh:. ' Nor is thtre any reat>cn to suppose that thought 
and intuition are essent ally opposed cc eaoh other. 
They ppring up from the same root md complement eneh 
other. The one grasps Reality Piecemeal, the other 
grasps ib in its wholeness. The one fixes its gaze on the 
eternal, the other on the temporal aspect of Reality 
The one is present enjoyment of the whole of Reality %. 
the other aims traversing the whole by slowly speci- 
fying and closing up the var ous rations of the whole 
for eacluaivo observation. Both are in need of eaob 
O'jhar (or mutual rejuvenation. Both beak visions of 
the dame Reality wnioh reveals itself to them io accor- 
dance with their function in life. In 'act intuition, a» 
Berpson rightly Bays is only a higher kind of intellect" 
(Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 2-3). 

Al-Goazzali not only holds the same view, M men- 
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tioned above but also develops it elaborately. As 
shown above, according to al-Gbazzali. the proper acti- 
vity of reason is intuition. Tboughc it* a form of activity 
imposed upon reason by the necessity of the senses, in a 
world of time and space, and the finite and temporal 
nature of thought is conditioned by these limitations. 
Thus thought atd intuition, according to al-Ghazzall 
alao. have the same roots and they are organically re- 
lated. Intuition, Bergson says, is only a higher form of 
intellect- Intuition, al-Ghazzali would eay, is the higher 
form of intellect, when the intellect is freed from the 
limitations of the senses (Mishfcab al-Anwar. p. 37), 

Al-Ghazz*li does net deny thought ao means of 
reaching the Infinite. "These gnostics of God after their 
descent from the Heaven of Reality are agreed that they 
saw nothing existent but Ore Being. But of Ihcte some 
have reaohed this stage by thought while others have 
reached "it by ecstasy and experience" ( Mishkat al- 
Anwar, p. 19). 

Again, *'Tr.e knowledge cf the reality of the world 
that is in the heart sometimes comes through the senses 
(thoughts directed to the world of senses} and srnietimes 
from the preserved -Tablet itself even as the form of the 
sun is perceived by the eyo, sometimes by looking 
at it direct and sometimes by looking at its reflection 
through water, and this reflection does nob differ in its 
form from the original" ( Ihya, Vol 3, p. 11 ). There is 
do difference between intuitive knowledge ( ilcam ) and 
knowledge acquired by reflection with regard to their 
respective nature, Boats and sou roes except in eo far as 
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they are different forms of ftctivitv. Intuition, accord- 
ing to al'Gbazzi-.lij dapands on Divine grace as well. 
Tbe introduction of the religioUb elemonfc cannot make 
his theory -anacceptable until ihe unknown taotor in 
intuition in determined. (Ihya Vol. 3, p. iG, 16;. We 
might eay in the words of Iqbal that the one (intuition) 
fixes its gaze on eternal, the otber (thought oa the 
temporal aspect cf Reality. Both seek visions of Reility 
which reveale itself to them in accordance with their 
funotion in life. 

Thought ant? intuition complement each other- Tbe 
learned in their search after Go 3 iueist more on thought 
and contemplation, while the Sufis emphasize more 
the purification of the heait, to prepare it ior dir«ot 
intuitive txpenerce, yet contemplation is an eBsen'ial 
part of the discipline of tbe Sufi, and it i'b of'eo during 
contemplati on thBt intuitive experience comes as a climax; 
fts if Henfe and imagination suddenly become like a 
transparent glass The learned who Pick Reality 
through tbcught are greatly rejuvenated by intuitive 
experience, fur with tbiB experiRnoe they become estab- 
lished in knowledge (Qur'an, 8 b), 

AI-Gha/zali, denies though^ as a ireana to the 
knowledge cf God. when it if earupuloueiy aivorced from 
non-cencerbual modes of approaching Reality, and based 
entirely upon logic To rake »u illustration from the 
life of al-Gbazzali himself, when at the age of twenty* 
eight be aet hie mind on the tearoh for troth, and began 
to examine the foundations of certitude he found that »' ? 
lie ooutd not traet the eviednoe of his senses. But logi- 
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cally, he could not trust the evidence of his intellect 
either, for who knows that a(J this life he like a dream 
and we might find all knowledge attained hero vtun and 
unreal when we wake up in another life. Al« 
Ghazzali was filled with profound ficepticirm and left 
paralysed. He was in this slate for two month?, snd 
then came light not from argument and logio but from 
within, cfirao as a reassurance that Lha light of reason wag 
not a mere hallucination. AI-Gbazzali trusted this light 
and proceeded on hifi journey sifting truth from false- 
hood by argument and logic till he fouud that; tiuth lay 
with the sufis. If be had remained ccnai»'>eut and 
logical distrusting the light of intuition ho would have 
wandered far from truth aB has done maty another 
philosopher. It is in this Benso that al-Ghnzzali dis* 
trusts thought aB an instrument for the knowledge of 
■God. To know Beality, Thought and Intuition should 
work as al.'ieB complementing and rejuvenatiug each 
other. 

Dr. Iqbal says further: " Both Kant and Ghaazali 
failed to eee that thought* in the vory act of knowledge' 
passeB beyond its own finitude. Tbo finitudes of Nature 
are reciprocally exclusive. Not so the finitudes of 
thought which is, iu its essential nature, iaoapjble of 
limitation and cannot remain imprisoned io the narrow 
cirouib of its own individuality. In the wide world 
beyond itself nothing is alien to it. It is in itb progres- 
sive participation in the life of the apparently alien that 
thought demolishes the walls of its tiuitude and enjoy* 
its potential infinitude. Its movement becomes possible* 
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pniy because of the implicit presenoe in its finite indivl- 
dx&lity of the infinite, whioh keeps alive with it the flame 
of aspiration and eusfiains it in ita endless pursuit. It 
U mistake to regard thought as inconcluaive, for it too, 
in its own way, is a greeting of the finite with the 
infinite''. (The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam p. S/ 

Again "In its essential nature, then, thought ip not 
BUafiic ; it is dynamio and unfolds its intertal infinitude 
in time like the seed whicb, from the very beginning, 
carries within itself the organic unity of the tree aB a 
present fact. Thought is therefore, the whole in ita 
dynamic self-txproseion, appearing to the temporal vision 
as t\ series of definite spaoificitionn whioh oannot be 
ucderetoort except by a reciprocal reference. Thuir 
meaning lies nut ia their Bell-identify, but In the larger 
whole of whioh they are tae speoifio aspects. This larger 
wholo is, to use a Qur'aniu metaphor, a kind of 'Preser- 
ved Tablet', whioh holds up the entire undaterarnoS 
possibilities of knowledge as a prtsenh reality, revelling 
itself in serial time as a euooos*u'>n of finite concepts- 
appeariDij to reach a unity which is already present in 
them." (Too Beoonstr action of Religicus Thought ia 
Islam, p. H). 

The following will throw light on the dynamio n&tura 
of tbuuglili aiid its internal iufinisude whioh Dr. IqbaL 
his pointed bat, 

Al-Gbazzali pointed cub (Ihya, Vol. 8, p. 25. Urdu) 
that no knowledge through thought can bo attained with* 
out previous knowledge. There take place analyses synthe- 



sea and various dispositions of the known as we 
advance towards the unknown- Thus the parent thought 
always has in it the germs of all the knowledge thai 
follows, and it is in a way a nelf-unfoldment of the same 
seed with nourishment and engrafting from observation, 
experience, and refleotion. To illustrate by analogy the 
-germ-plasm of the first parent of humanity hap not yet 
died out. Jt is living on from man to maji and genera- 
tion to generation and is still uofolAing* itself In the 
germ plasm if the new births. 

While explaining the Light- Veree (MiBhkat al Anwar 
pp. 24-25) in the Qar'an he says that tba light of 
thought is symbolised in the Qur'an by ' a Blessed Olive 
tree which is neither of BaBt nor of the West'. From 
the trunk of a parent propositirr. wi advance towards 
a oomplete tree of knowledge, the r*mifiee.tio r ip of which 
are on-ending , ever-progressing, 'each conclusion 
becoming a seed for further conclusions'' . The Tree is 
not to be symbolised by a quince rr apple or pomegra- 
nate tree, but by Olive tree because the fruit of the Olive 
tree yields light and the brightest of all oils and so does 
the fruit of thought yield bright light. Sine? the fruit 
of thought is unlimited it is to be symbolised by an Olive 
tree that is Blessed. Since tb ought does not exist in 
space and recognizee no direction nor nearness nor 
distance, it is said that this tree is neither from the 
East nor from the West (Mi*hkat al-Anttar, p. 44). The. 
above is only a prosaic way of Baying what Dr. lqbal 
bas-expressed in a terse and definite language. "Thought 
-in the very sots of knowledge passes beyond its 
-finitude, etc." \ 
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Again, in Mishkafc oontrnnbiug the light of BeaBon 
with the eye be point] oat thatf Season apprehends 
oonoeuts and ooucepts cannot be conoeived as finite. 
The knowledge concent presented to the mind or present 
in it at any one moment id finite, but potentially it is 
cognitive of the infinite; for example, reason apprehends 
the series of integers which are infinite, again. Reason 
knows that it possesses the knowledge of things and so 
on to ad infinitum. 

From this it seems that ai-Ghaznali was oonsoions 
of the infinite reaches of thought and of the faob that 
thought is potentially a microcosm eon tain iDg infinity 
within it as the seed has the tree. The progress of 
thought is a process of ecU-unraveliing, for as thought 
is progressing from concept to oonoept eaoh time it is 
materialising and presenting the potentialities with a- 
larger oonoept. 

All forms of Him aUJInkuskafa or knowledge from 
the higher world, are convey ad to man by agents of that 
worloV known as angels (Misbkat al-Attwar, ""jprSfjmSft * 
highest from of 'ilr>i al-Muk(v$hfa or intuitive eiperienoe 
is wnhy, which is tbe privilege of (he prophets and in 
which the Messenger Angel assume* a visible form be- 
fore tbe prophet. All other forms of intuitive experience 
are Hlham. The commonest fcnui of intuition is putting 
in the mind soae knowledge or an idea the whence, why, 
or how of whioh we do not know and oan not understand . 
Other forms in whioh Intuitive knowledge comes to matt % . 
art dreams or waking visions (Ihya, Vol. 3, p. 16). 

In sleep the senses cease to function and the soul is 
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left free from the preoocupatiou with the world of senses. 
Then often enough for the souls of the virtuous the veil 
from the unseen world is withdrawn, and a person 
receives knowledge, from that world, of things distant id 
spacD and time, especially of things that are yet in the 
womb of the future; and ideas or impressions imprinted 
and preserved in al-Lawh aUMahfuz are conveyed to 
him is advanoet All objects and all aots, all chat exists iu 
this world, or has existed since its creation or will exist 
till tha day of resurrection, already exis^ imprinted in the 
spiritual world on the al.Lawh al-Mahfuz cr the Pre- 
served Tablet. It, only for a time assumes a physical 
.garb and-then doffs it. Just as the imagination clothes 
ideas that come to the mind with words, similarly in 
that state of sleep the imagination olotbes tbB ideas and 
impressions oonveyed to ib from the unseen world, in 
familiar forms stored in memory, which are either a 
direct representation of the idea or are symbolic of it 
(AUMadnun, p. 5; Mishkat al>Anwar, p. 38), We never 
see in dream God or the prophet themselves but the 
idea of them clothed in form and colour. Thip idea or 
image is mads by God a vehiole of knowledge. Only 
this symbol or image will have some correspondence 
with the quality of the imagined or the symbolised, e.g., 
the Image of Qod must be usually light, or some beautl- 
iul form as befits the beauty and greatness of God. 
An enemy may be symbolised by a snake, a voluptuary 
by a pig, the devil by a toad, etc. Similarly God may be 
visualised by the symbol of beauty, grandeur and 
■majesty. 

Preoccupation with passion and appetites acts .at * 
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vfill betwoen the mind aud the spiritual world. Tho 
B.'^a 1 is not drawn towards the spiritual world but 
towards it« dominant internets and no dream? are a 
lululmonii of the secret desires of m m. (Ihya, Vol. 4, 

What is possible ir> slaop is possible in wakefulness, 
if the authority of the senses over the soul is suppressed 
by salf-digoipline, inherent strength of the tianscenden- 
tal prophetic spirit, and che grace of God. An illustration 
(Mishkar aUAnwar, pp. 87-39) of a waking vision may 
be citod from al-Gha?.zali. The prophet said that he saw 
Abiur Rahman b. Awf enter Paradise crawling, The 
Prophet saw !,Lut» while awake. The soul got the intui- 
tion of the idea, and directly the internal senses clothed 
the idea in a form analogous to the idea. The riches of 
Abdur Kahman dragged him down to thi* 'vnrld, so 
much so tha.' hie strong faith and groat piety could but 
with diffimlty work his salvation. The difficulty of 
entering heaven due to the downward pull of excessive 
worldly possessions was symbolised by the imagination 
by a crawl. The Prophflt aaw the image with his eyes. 
It wag t>. trutn tha* he saw, but it was not the person of 
v Ahdur Raman but the personiBed idea. Tt is a universal 
truth peroeivod intuitively in tho person of Abdur 
Rahman. Thus can be explained all the waking visions 
of the Piophei relating to the dead or the living as 
visions of spiritual ideas clothed in aualogous "'mages. 

This phenomenon of Intuitive experience by symbols . 
oould be explained by assuming that tho heart haR two 
•windows (Ihya, Vol. 9, pp. 94,35), oontlguous to each other, 
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one opening towards the world of sense, and the other 
towards the Realm CelesHal forming the opening for the- 
entrance of ilham and wahy. This latter window opens 
for those who are cot under the dominance of senses. 
Whatever knowledge or light comes to the heart from 
the Realm Celestial caste its reflection on both these 
aspects of the heart. Whatever is peroeived by tki* 
celestial aspeot of the heart is perceived by means of 
images, directly drawn from the great storehouse of 
images from the celestial world itself and corresponding, 
to the impressions realised by the senses* In the world of 
sense where we perceive first the image and then idea, 
there is always a room for discrepancy between the form 
and the spirit, for in the oase of those whose sense and 
imagination have remained gross on account of slavery 
to the senses the light of Reality will nob filter 
through, therefore in tbe resultant darkness there will 
always be found room for mistake (Miabkat al-Aowar, 
p. 87). But in the knowledge from the Celestial 
world the idea is perceived first and then direotly 
given a suitable form. Henoe there is a certain corres- 
pondence between the iorm and the spirit. (Ibya, 
Vol. 3, pp. 34-35), In the case of spiritual adepts this 
window is almost constantly opened so that the spiritual 
perception is not interrupted even during the waking 
hours. (Ihya, Vol. 3, p. 13). 

In purging the heart of vices, and adorning it with 
virtues, as indicated above, rests the principle of general 
self-diecipline which prepares the heart for the intuitive 
knowledge of God. Maraqaba or Oontempjation is a parti- 
cular form of practice whioh prepares tbe heart for 
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immediate intuitive experience provided the heart is 
already sufficiently purified. It oonsiste cf ocmplebe 
mental detachment from all environment, and concentra- 
tion upon the phyaiciil heart, and then, as it were, 
waiting for the light to come to the heart. This ifl how 
often knowledge from God is direotly flashed or com- 
mauicated to the heart. 

The anthpd nf saaking knowledge from the depths 
of the heart by closing completely the piths of the) 
senses may be likenad to' the digging due tit the pond, 
aad obtdinaing jiurer and fresh water from beneath, 
ulcer the inlets poanug iu water from outside have been 
closed Uhya, Vol. 3, p. 17). About the explanation, 
already giveu in Glue section, of the source and manner 
of tba khowlertgo that comes to man Maodonald Bayg, 
"lb is a sorting anticipation of Wordsworth a 'otaraal 
deep haunted r jraver by the eternal raiud' and of a still 
o?ore reocoo conception of a subliminal self in direot 
touch with the Infinite". (The Keligious Attitude and 
Ue is Islam, pp 2:53-2^4). 

Sjmetimiss one sees reality not in symbols but 
clothed ia physical nakedness. The Prophet usually 
eaw the Messenger Angel in the fr,rm of Wehya KaWy 
who possessed au extremely beautiful person. Twee 
however he s*w th a Angel in his real form. Once he> 
Dtff Mm on ths night of his Asoeiit at Sadrat-al-Muntiha, 
a'nd once, on another occasion, when at the request of 
the Prophet the Auget arpeared at the top of Koh.i.Hira»"' 
and filled the whole e.uth from East to West (Ihya, 
Vol 8, p. 15 ) 
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&uoh a vision may usually take tbe form ef sudden 
flash which might overwhelm the soul. It may be of 
a short or long duration, and may occur at short or 
long intervals. This droplng off of the veil of senses 
might be something analogous to the experience of 
, Wordsworth, frequent in childhood though rare in 
Advanced age: — 

"Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
Falling from us vanlshinge; 
. Blank misgiving of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before whlob our mortar 
nature 

Did tremble like a guilty (thing surprised 1 ' 
(Ode : "Intimations, etc.). 

The infinite marvels of tbe universe are an over- 
whelming evidence of the living, infinitely wise and 
powerful Qod. Yet tbe common people often do not 
realise it. One of the reasons is that man oomes into 
-oorifcact with the wonders and mysteries of the heavens 
and the earth; and what is between them, almost from 
1 ifaef beginnings of life when his' reasoning faculties have 
not yefr developed. When he becomes mature the objeote 
; - fcaVe become too familiar, and seem commonplace ; 
moreover now he becomes the victim of appetites and 
pacsibns which aet as a veil to truth. Men are familiar 
With suofa an infills variety of forms of life and beauty 
that a* sudden revelation of something new may not 
move them to wonder and yet it is often on euoh o cote lone 
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that men cry out, spontaneously, m praiie ud admira- 
tion of their Creator, "The hand that made me is 
Divine". If a wise man, blind by birth, were enddenly 
to possess eight and stand in the midst of the 
wonderful panorama of form and colour and witness 
the mysterious forces and the stupendous powers and 
magnitudes of the universe, he would be simply filled 
with awe and ecstasy, rather the probability is that he 
would be overpowered and bewildered, and even lose his 
reason (Ihya, Vol. 4, p. S76). 

"God is the Light of the Heavens and -the Earth", 
tQur'an, 34-35) but only to those who know there is 
nothing so utterly manifest as Allah; and yet it is by this 
very fact that He ra hidden from the sight of the common 
people* When we see the various colors, the red, the 
blue, and the green during the day time, we may deny 
that there exists light, alongside the blue aod the red 
and the green. We see the colors and thick that they 
exist by themeelves. Were there eternal sunlight of 
unchanging shade, only the wisest few would believe that 
colours owe their manifestation or even existence to 
something inseparably blended with the sunlight, 
although th|t something is the most manifest of all 
things and through it along all things become manifest. 
The tratti of this phenomenon, though difficult to 1 son - 
osrve, becomes evident when night follows the day. 
tfais method of contraries however, cannot be applied to 
- God, Allah is obsoure to the common people because 
He fs too -obvious. He is concealed in the: exoetsrve- 
Wfralgabce of His own glory (Ihya, Vol; 4., pp. 276-270; 
mhkat afc Anwar, pp. !J4.»7); - 
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i But Allah's, gnostics. {'Arifeen) know as if they 
witness, with bhair own eyes, not only that Allah alone 
is.the Real Light, buo also He alone is -he fieal Being; 
pot only that there is no ■ Deity; but He bub also that 
"There ib no He but He". "None but Ha possesses 
selfhood and identity, all other individualities are 
re/erred to only ia a figurative- sense, that is, their 
existence is only a reflection of the actual and they are 
only an image of the real." (Mishkat, p. 22. translated 
by Gairdner). Nothiog exists by itself; everything 
exists only in its God-aspect, .for from Him alone it 
derives its being. Thua man reaches the highest point 
of ascent in the realization of God, namely, the kingdom 
of pare and absolute One-and-Onlicess» Plurality 
vanishes here into totality; aad there remains no room 
for further progress. 

It is most tempting to examine these) wyatical and 
eoatatio outpourings of al-Ghazzli for any lurking 
pantheism in them. They will certainly not bear the 
oloss scrutiny of an orthodox theologian, "Allah's 
gnostics, whan they reached the ultimate point of the 
ascent to Beality, witnessed, as if with their physio*! 
eyes, that there exists nothing save Allah alone". 
(Miahkhat al-Anwar, p, 18). We could easily argue from 
this that ' Allah ia all and all is Allah". Yet in the same 

r 

breath aNGhazzili tells us that Allah's gnostics witness 
that, "everything else is perishing exeept His countenance, 
and not that it is perishing at any point of time but it is 
perishing from eternity to eternity" (Mishkat al-Auwar, 
p. 18). Here is something beside Allah that is perishing. 
Again "All existence Is exclusively His Aspeat. He* it 
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U impoBBible that he should be greater than Hie own 
Aspect- The meaning ip that He fe too absdlutey Greet 
to be called Greater, or Most Great by way of relation 
or comparison'' (Mishkat, p. 19 translated by Gairdner). 

Allah eaooot be greater than His aspect nor lesser,, 
and therofore muBt be cue with it. Yet though things 
are net Belf-subsistent ar.d exiit only in their God- 
aspeot, they have an actual being. 

There is no doubt that in isolated sentences we will 
get reflections of pautheiBm. But if wc remember aU 
Ghazzali's rational and practical attitude a? a whole, 
we will find that we cannot associate him with pantheism 
in any fcttn. He bimsali would have vehemently denied 
it. He had groat respeot tor mystics like al-Hallai. 
His seemingly blasphemous utterances were not to be 
taken account because they were made iti a etate of ineb- 
riation. If they could perceive nought but God and Iobb 
conciouBoess of their own-selves it war because they were 
so nvorwheln'Cil that they loRt t-li capacity for thrught of 
aught else. "Bot the one grace of God that created bala- 
cco in the life on this oavth". faye h1 Ghazzati is 
•'KeaflOt" fMisnkat. p 20. 

B itt ujgitKD )b between the cr throe/, who divide 
God ai d hit cretticD ir twe entities and 'bat or the 
t-iuthtfjef whr, wrxld deny tbe existence nf every thing 
except Goo. The aniverpn has a being but only with 
relation t<- God. This ip tbe maanfrg of the Qur anic verse, 
'Everything perishetb exoep* Hieocnntenarce, Hip aspect" 
(Qor'an, 88.128) It is difficalt to determine exactly what 
4t-Gb>flt*ti means by 'a^pecf, In any esse it deep away 
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'with pantheism and yet retains mystical verity of the 

One and*Onliness of God. 

This truth Is revealed either to the learned through 

study and contemplation or to the saint-friends of God 
through eostaoy. These latter sometimes in the staba of 
transport are ao overwhelmed by the experience chat they 
lose their reason for the moment, lote oonBoiousness of 
everything, even of their own selves and become, as it 
were identified {mumhid) with Allah. This is the stage 
of 'Fana-fi'l Fana'. Some of them in that state have or led 
out "I am the One Real" (Al-Hallaji). Or "Glory be to 
me. How great is my glory" (Abu-Tazid al-Bistami). But 
when they return to themselves they realize that it was 
not actual Union with Allah, not ittihad but Tatohid, that 
is, perception of the Unity of Allah. 

There is no point of asoent beyond the Unitary exp- 
erience, and though the mystic would fain remain there, 
this is not the goal of goals. The next stage in his progress 
is his descent to the lowest heaven-the world of physical 
activity of sense and reason — bringing along with him 
the light he has found. Al-Ghazzali says, "This is the 
goal of goals, and the highest object of spiritual searoh 
bat only the gnostics oan fully understand it". 37 

37. Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhlndi has said on numerous 
oooaslons that the aBoent is the first part of Sainthood 
and the deseent is the next. The descent is one of the char: 
aeterlstfos of prophltio sainthood. Then men not only - 
'goes' but also 'carries' (Epistle 36, 302, etc.). The follow- 
ing from Iqbal is illuminating: — 

'Muhammad of Arabia ascended the highest 

(See on next ]»«•> 
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"lb is no wonder, ' he says, "if the learned 
liken this deioent towards the heaven of this earth to 
the descent of the ang?l. Bub some gnoaticB have' 
gone farther. Being immersed id the One-ahd-.. 
Onlineas of God they have deolared that thisdssoehb is' 
the deBcenb of Ood to uss physical parts and aeuaea' 

(Mishkat al-Anwar. p 24: This descent, therefore, is in go 

— — t 

Continued from page 103) 

Heaven and retarnned. I swear by Ood that if -I 
hid reaohed that point, I should never have re* 
turned'. These are the worda of a great Muslim 
saint. Abdul Quddua of Qangoh. In the whole range of 
SuS literature it will be probably difficult to find words 
whioh, in a single sentence, dieclose auoh an aoute per- 
oeption of Ibe psychological diffe reuse between the pro- 
phetic and the mystic types of ooneoioasneas. The 
mystic does not wish to return from toe repose of 'uni- 
tary experience' , and even when he doeB return, as 
hf must, his retarn does not mean much for mankind at 
large. The prophet's return ia creative. He returns 
to insert himself into the sweep of time with a visw to 
control the forces of niafcory, and thereby to oreate a 
fr esh world of ide»ia. For the mystic the repose of 
unitary experience 1b something final ; for the prophet ib 
is the awakening within him, of wo rid -shaking psyoholo. 
gioal forces, calcutated to completely transform the 
human world. The deaire to a a* his religious experience 
transformed into a living world- force is supreme in the> 
prophet, (The tteoocstruotion of Religious Though iat 
Islam, p. 118). 



toe life of mankind spiritually rejuvenated with the 
Unitary experience. What would be the nature of the Bainb- 
friend after hie desoent is not made clear by al-Gazzali. 
'■ He oannot mean by this descent merely a retrun to the 
norma) self for this retnrn is inevitable and cannot be 
therefore, called the goal of goals. He merely says that 
'this is what only the gnostics can understand. 

That this activity consists in not cutting oneself 
away from mankind but da'wa al-Eag oan be inferred from 
bis writings, e.g., here is a definite statement 

"The most beautiful qualities in the Saint-friends of 
God which draw the human heart tcwards tbem lie in 
three directions : firstly, in their knowledge of God, 
His angels, Hie books, His prophets and their teach, 
irige; secondly, in the power they possess of reforming 
their own souls and the souls of their fellowmen. Thie 
latter fact they accomplish by 'trshad and Siasa (by 
•direction and administration): and, lastly, in their 
purity from all that is base and evil, and their purity 
from the dominating passions that lead astray from 
God and beckon towards evil (Ihya, Vol. 4, p. 261). 

Here is a tradition of the prohbet, it runs - "Allah 
hath seventy thousand veils of light and darkness; 
were He to withdraw them, the splendour of His 
Aspect would sorely consume any one who apprehended 
Him with hip sight". (Misbkat al-Anwar, p. 47 
translated by Gairdner); (Ihya, 1, p. 40). 

Allah is pore and glorious Light, therefore the 
veils muas relate to those from whem Allah is veiled. 
Al-Gbazzali makes an attempt to give a classification Of 
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the veiled amog mankind, which incidentally hriogs 
into prominence many baffling conceptions of the 
nature of Grd. Mankind ia divided into four deepest 
those who are veiled with darkneee, those veiled by 
miied light and darknees. those veiled by pore Light, 
and laatT thoee wb-> attain unto Allha. (Miehkat- 
al-Anwar, PP- 33*35*) 

The mcpt Btartling parte of this scheme are the 
problem of the Mut'n or the Vicegerent and the -theory 
that the knowledge of the Movement of the Heavens 
is the oolft bapie fcr ths gradations of rtarnes to Allah. 
But inspite cf the fantastic Bchemes like that cf Mut'o in 
Miehkat, h:s position ip qoite dear :— 

1, That Gcd r:an be apprehended, tbtocph 'ilm 
nl-Hukasfoja. Tc atUin the knowledge of God i» the 
highest perfection of man en this earth. That the 
highest knowledge of God should ccnsiBfi in knowing 
that He '8 abet lotely unknowable has been rejected, 
Amen | other opinions, bv al-Ghazzali bimBalf in Ibyft. 
in his remarks regarding 'ilm it-viukashatt: , as toe 
rpinlon cf people who dc not know. 

3. That tbf-T e is a certain symbolic ccrreFporj- 
den oe between man and God in nLlvHid form a s also 
there is certain affinity in ppirit. "There is an affinity 
between mm ard Gcd not in outward form but in 
spirit. Of this affinity part eao be put or paper, and 
part it is impcBsible to lay down in drar terms and it 
is right to hold our tongue with regard to it so that the 
wayfarers to God might discover it for themselves when ,, 
they have reaohed their destination. That whleh oan 
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be pat down is that man ahonld be near unto Allah it* 
those of His attributes which we are commanded 
to oultivate in bouruelves, e.g.. knowledgee, love, 

oharity, eto., The affinity whioh oannot be 

elaborated in writing and speech is that whioh is an 
exoiuBiva oharaoteristio of man and is hinted at in the 
Qnr'anio verae. 'And they ask you about the soul ; 
Bay the aool is divine affairs (Quran, 17, 85). and 
farther in the verse, 'when I made him, breathed into 
him of my soul' (Qar'an, 15, 29); and again in the 
verse, "We have made thee a successor on the earth, 
eto". (Qar'an, 38, 26; Of. Ihya, p. 263). 

The problems of the Vicegerent and the movement 
of Heavens do not play any part in the religious 
philosophy of al*Ghazzali. The highest point of ascent 
in the knowledge of God lies in the Unitary experience 
and the goal of goala is the descent thereof fronv 
to the life in the midst of men. 



IDEA OF LOVE IN THE PHILOSPHY OP 



ALGHAZZALI ' « 
"Love of God, according to al-Ghazzali, is tha essence 
of Islam. He makes ill the supreme end of man in this 
world. Sabr (patience), euhd (abstinence), eto., which in 
themselves are virtues of very high order, are merely 
rabeervient to love of God; and the virtues like shawq 
(yearning), wis (affability), nda (satisfaction), eto., are 
she more advanoed aspects of this love. 1 Some theo- 
logians have criticised the possibility of love of God. 
They argue that love oan exist only between members of 
the same specias, and since man and God are not homo- 
geneous, no love can exUt between them. Love they 
bold, is nothing other than the obedience of man ta 
God. 0 Al-Ghazzali in reply explains tha meaning of 
love between man and God and establishes its possibili- 
ty and supreme value on the basis of the Qur'an and the 
Hadith, 0. 0., "God loves them and they love God" 3 ; 

1. Ihya, Vol. IV, 252 £»> J* *JK **«*Jl ^ 
vjVjfcjW r &- JfjJ! d** l*J oUjoU ^l^«Jl 

2. Ihya. Vol. IV, 252. 

8. qur'an, V, 07 ; Of. II, 165. 
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"No one will be truly faithful till God 1b dearer to him 
than all else." 4 

It has-been said above that the perfection of man 
lies in the knowledge of God. How then, it may be 
asked, is love of God also an ultimate end ? The rela* 
tin of knowledge to love, which al-Ghazzali has explai- 
ned, indicates a solution of the inconsistency in ques- 
tion. 0 Love is a natural inclination towards objects 

4. Hadith : Of. Ibya, Vol. IV, p. 253. 
5- Shihabuddrn Suhrawardi Maqtul. the greatest 
philosopher of the 6th century A. H-, who was under a 
definite influence of al-Ghazzali, has very clearly poin- 
ted out the relation of love with knowledce. In bis 
Muoie al-'usbshaq, "Levers' Friecd" (ed. and tr. by 
0. Spies, Pp. 24-25) he says, "when 'affection' reaches 
the utmost extremity it ie called 'love'. 'Lcve is exoes- 
sjve affection'. Love is more particular fh&n affection 
because all love is affection but all affection is not love. 
And affection is more particular than 'knowledge' 
because all affection is knowledge, but all knowledge is 
not affeotion. And two opposite tbiogs otmeout of know- 
ledge, which are called 'friendship and 'enmity'. 
Because knowledge pertains either to a thing which is 
agreeable and suitable to tbe body or the spirit which 
is called 'pure good' and 'absolute affection ; and 
the human spul seekH it, and desires to betake Itself to 
that, and attain perfection; or, it pertains to a thing 
which is not suitable and not agreeable to tbe body and 
-the spirit which is called 'pure evil' and absolute defeat'; 

(see on next ptgt) 
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tha* give pleasure. Hate, on the contrary, is natural 
repulsion that gives pain. Both love and bate imply 
kuowledge of objects tobat give pleasure or pain. Unless 
objects become known, tbero can be no ooeasiou for 
either inclination or repulsion to them. Knowledge of 
objeoca may give pleaEure or pain to the person or ieava 
him indifferent. In the case of pleasure, the person is 
drawn nearer to objects but in other oases he is repelled 
from them. 

Similarly, knowledge of Gcd may or may not give 
pleasure to the person. A person given to temptations 
of tbe tieBh and (thereby burdened with hindrances in the 
heart will not fuel pleasure in the knowledge of God« 
Why should a person feel pleasure, is a question which 
will be takeu up below. A person who knows God 
and loves him is <*b a higher plane of spiritual develop- 
ment than tbe one who knows God without loving Him. 
Al'Ghazzali holds kuowledgu of God as the perfection 
of man h9oause wibb?tr< it love of Gail ie not possible* 
But knowledge of God does not mean love of God in all 
instances Henoe Iov<j o' God is a higher ideal than mere 
knowledge. 

(Continued f rom pay? 108) 

and tbe human bouI si ways flies from that and it has a 
natural aversion towards that. From the first oomes 
'frieiidabip' and (rem the second 'enmity'. 60 the first 
round is knowledge, the second round is affection, and 
the third round is love. And one oannot reach the 
world of love which is the highest of all, unless he make* 
two rounds of the stair (rom knowledge and affection''. 
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Within knowledge of God there ere various stages 
sod the highest stage is related to the highest form 
<of love. Knowledge may be perceptual or super.perosp- 
tual." The former is apprehension of objeots> through 
tenses. Perceptual knowledge of objects and their love 
is oemmon to men and animals. God cannot be known 
immediately through knowledge, nor can He be an 
object of love determined by snob, knowledge. Enow- 
ledge of God is super-perceptual. Man alone is capable 
of such a knowledge. 7 This knowledge oomes through 
faith, reflection, reasoning and intuition ( 'ilm ah 
Mukathafa), the enumeration being in the increasing 
order of spiritual development. Love of God is associa- 
ted with each type of superperceptual knowlege of God, 
in the heart of the seeker. But the highest and the most 
complete love is associated with intuition, the highest 
-type of knowledge. 

Why should a person feel pleasure in the knowledge 
■of God and direct hie love to Him? AI-Ghazzali explains 
at length that God is the supreme object of love because 
He is the ultimate and absolute souroe of all the causes 
because of whioh objeots are loved. 

The impulsion to love may be broadly put to four 
causes : (1} Love of the self. 8 Every living individual is 
instinctively compelled to struggle for Its.own preserva- 
tion. At the .perceptual level -man strives for. hie exis- 
tence notforhorror of death pr of . the Divine retribution 

: 6. - Ibya; Vol. IV, p. 225, 
7. lkd> - ■ 

* IhyaV YeU V, P. 3to. ! v r 
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•Iter death but simply because he low bis existence for 
its own lake. He lores not only the self as snob bat 
also the perfections of the self. He dislikes his imper- 
fections because every imperfection means a non-exis- 
tence of an aspect of the self. Next to the self and its 
perfections, a person loves that on which all this depends, 
e.0., his limbs, strength, wealth, progeny, family, friends, 
tribes, etc. 9 (9) Love of a benefaetor for the bene- 
fits received from him. A mans' love for his benefac- 
tors 10 Is nothing but a desire for the preservation of 
those who minister to his desire for self-preservation. 
It is a form of self-love. The benefactor is not loved 
(or his own sake as the self is- This love may cease 
when the benefits cease, even if the benefactor be still 
alive, and is more or lees directly proportional to the 
urgency of the gifts received. (3) Love of beauty. 
Beauty ie loved for its own sake irrespective cf any 
benefit or gain. Its apprehension gives rise to pleasant 
aesthetio feelings 11 which constitute an end in itself. 
The quality of beauty resides in the harmony and 

9. Ibid., P. 255. His love, in al-Ghiaaali's opinion, 
for his son appears to be unselfish, but a close inspection 
will reveal that be loves him, because he finds in him his 
own preservation and perfection. In the same way in 
the preservation of the tribe he sees hiB own preserve, 
tlon. His son represents him even after his death. 
Thus ha lives further in his son who is his own flesh 
and blood. 

10. Ibid., p. S56. 

11. lhya,Vol.IV,pp,a«6-«6 rt) , 
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perfection or objeots. Beautiful objeobg include not only 
perceptible bodies like the human limbs, but alto 
conceptual farms, e. g., character, virtue, knowledge".. 
We often love those who have gone before us and 
whose excellent qualities of head and heart, we 
have never direotly observed. Knowledge of these 
qualities has called for the highest; sacrifices from 
men in order to advance the cause which was dear to 
them. If soma per sens, for sxample, love Abu Bakr and 
'Ulnar, it is because they represented in their persons 
and conduct the highest expressions of some of the 
* noblest qualities of the heart euoh as knowledge, power, 
devotion, love, courage, piety, etc., which enabled them 
to control and ourb their baser nature and develop thsir 
nobler aod higher self. Toeaa qualities did aot die 
with them, after their bones and flesh bad decomposed 
and disappeared 13 . (4) Love based on affinity between 
two souls. Good souls are naturally attached to each 
other. 

Al-Ghazzali explains, hew Gcd holds all the causes 
that inspire man to love. Therefore He alone is worthy 
of love. Lnve for the Prophet is aUo excelleut since it 

19. Ibid , p. 256. 

13. How a man has come to appreciate these qualities 
is well-known. He has been bearing alii his life the 
Btoiies of their valour, their self-sacrifice, their charity, 
eta., which have made lasting impresaicna on him, with* 
out himself beicg the recipient if their favours'. *to., 
there in a beauty in their actions, which is capable cf 
making a stirring appeal to his inner self. 
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leads to the love of God. Tboie who love objects other 
than God, have do knowledge of God. Knowledge of God 
is bhe source of the love of God. 

Since man lovea the nelf he mast love God who is 
the Creator and also the Creator of what he desires for 
his preservation and perfection. Man cannot achiere 
anything without His grace and blessing. 

The seoood oausa too uinst lead man to love God 
Who Is the ultimate Benefaotor. From Him alone all 
the benefits are received. The human philanthropist i* 
only the instrument of the Divine Benefactor. The 
benefioenoe of man is born of bis selfish motives. He 
expeotB and long?; for something better than what he 
sacrifices by way of popularity, influence, or gratifica- 
tion of some of his desires. 14 God does not expect 
anything from His creatures and has no selfish end 
in view. 

The third cause of love is also present in God. 
He possesses the qualities cf power, knowledge and 
beauty to an absolutely supreme degree- These quali- 
ties as man discerns them in himself are the gifts of 
God, As compared to God in these qualities, man bat 
no entity. God's knowledge is boundless, His power 
absolute and His beauty perfect. Therefore God alone 
deserves complete and exclusive love. 

Further, man possesses a certain affinity or like* 

14. Ihya, Vol. IV, P. 357. AI-Ghassali wpuid 
have been counted as gross hedonist bad be not men- ' ! 
tioned also the fourth oausa of love. 
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neas to Allah. 1 " f It is evident from the Qur'an, and the 
Hadith. Man is enjoined to adorn himself with the 
virtues of Allah. "Characterise yourself", said the 
Prophet, '.'with the virtues of Allah", 10 e.g., knowledge, 
love, charity, eto. Bat there is also a deeper correspon- 
dence and affinity between man and God which is 
hinted at in numerous verses of the Qur'an, e.g., "And 
they ask thee about the soul, say: the soul ii an affair 
of God" 17 ; "When I made him and breathed unto him 
of My soul" 18 ; "We have made thee a Vicegerent cn 
the earth" 19 . But this deeper affinity, al-Ghazzall 
eaya, is impossible bo express In words. It can only be 
experienced and realised by the intimates of God. 

The realization that God possesses all the four 
factors which oommand love to an infinite and perfect 
degree, and that 'He and none else deserves our love 
and adoration comes to man by hearsay, by thought 
and reflection, or by direct intuitive knowledge of God. 
Complete love, when the love of evarything except 
God is entirely obliterated from the heart bo tnafc man 
lives, breathes and acts in and for God, and finds no 
joy, nor peace except in that which relates to Him, 
Comes to man when he has wholly puritied himself 

15- Ihya, Vol. IV, P. M3-~ 

16. Cf. Iby*, Vol. IV, P. 36S. 

17. Qur'an, XVII, 15. 

18. Qur'an, XV, £9. 

19. Qur'an, XXXVIII, 26; Of. also the Hadith: 
"Gad oreated man in His own image" (Ihya, Vol. IV, 

p. 853^ 
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through 'Urn aUMu'<mdla and has attained to 'ilm aU 
Mukashafa, 

Thab God also lovoa mao is proved by a cumber of 
verses from the Qur'an suoh as, "He loves them and 
they Irve Him"; "Verily, Allah loves the repentant and 
those who purify themselves", eto."° Now love means 
an inolination towards an agreeable objeot. This 
inclination is the Impulse to satisfy a need. Need 
implies a defeot, a want of something, an urge towards 
the perfection of what is an imperfection. It is self' 
evident that suoh an inclination in God towards 
anything is impossible. God has no need, no defect 
and imperfection. Therefore the word love when used 
for God moo* not have the same sense as when used for 
man, and for that matter all their words when used for 
God have a Divine connotation, so to say 81 . God is 
eternally the All-Perfect. No change oan affeot Him. 
80 His love is noi the same as the love of man towards 
other cbjnots. Tnen, what is His love like? Wheo God 
loves His creatures, He loves tuorn, aoi as separate 
beings from Himself, for affeotion for anything otber 
than Himself will iinpty an .imperfection pi netd in 
Him It may bd said thst God'B love of man is like His 
love for Hie own works, which rroans that He atone 
exists* In everything He !_>ves, Ha loves Himbelf. 

Further, the iove of God for man means that Ha 
removes tLo veil from the heart or draws hm nearer, or 

20. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 28 ff; Qur an. V, 54; and 
Qur an, II, 239. 

21. Jiya, Vol IV, p. 231. 
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He had ordained him from eternity to be able to approach 
Him. Ne w, if love is attributed to the eternal Wilt of 
God, through wuiih man hag become able to a^roaoh 
Him, the love of God for man will be eternal 8 ". Bub 
if the luve of God for man is attributed to the aotione 
of God through whioh the veil has been removed from 
the hearb of man, the love of God for man will be 
hadith (oreated, low), beoause of the newness of the 
oause. Thie is impossible. Bub the fact is that what- 
ever happens, happens througn purification of the heart, 
whioh is also according to the Will of God. The purifica- 
tion of the heart has its natural oonsequenoes. Bub by 
nearness to God is not meant that any ohange can bake* 
plaoein God, for God is unchangeable. Whatever happens* 
happens to man. Man becomes nearer to God not In 
spaoe and time but in good qualities by controlling his 
appetites and anger, etc. In this way the position of 
man becomes higher without constituting any difference 
in the position of God, In short the love of God for 
man means that after man has purified his heart, God 
has admitted him to His proximity and has removed 
the veil of his heart in order to enable him to observe 
Him with the eyes of his heart. 

Love is a mental activity. It expresses itself in 
the conduct of man. The tongue, the eyes, the lips and 
all the bodily organs betray it. The man who loves 
God is desirous of union with God. Therefore a lover 
of God loves death for it is a means of aohieving the 
cherished end. Only in one case he may not deBire to 
die fcr the time being. Ib is when he is not quite 
[ prepared to meet his Beloved. He, then, wants io> 
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prepare himself better by means of more worship and 
more acts of piety. 

He who loves God is wholly in the hands ot God' 8 - 
■God looks after all hie deeds and thoughts. He ia his 
Adviser, the oleaneer of his heart and the mover of hid 
limbs for good actions. He unites his inner self with 
the outer self. He wakes him concentrate all his 
thoughts on one object, i e , on Himself- He removes 
the veil between Himself and the cre&ture, The will of 
each a man beoomes the Will of Gcd. However, each a 
man is not infallible; a minor trail agression might be 
■committed by him, as when for a moment hie lower 
•elf might get the better of him 

One who loves God loves all His creatures, even 
tbe sinners 94 . He loves the sinners for thoy are God's 
creatures though he hates their ein-aepeot He does not 
love anything which is against Gad. But bis actions 
are based on equity and justioe, not on bigotry, etc. 
"They are severe on the unbelievers and merciful to one 
Mother."" 1 

Among other eigne of love are that man like* to be 
alone, be sings hymns to God, he is ooosoled and 
comforted by being obedient to God. One wbc lovee 
God, alpo stands in awe of Him. Just as the knowledge 
of His beauty begets love, even so the knowledge of Hie 
Sublime Majesty begets awe, 

93. Ihya, Vol. IV, p 38l. 

93. Ihya, Vol, p. 982ff. 

94. lyye, Vol. IV, p. 986. 
*fi. Qw'tn, XLVII, p. 99. 
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In short, love is bhe essence of religion. All the 
highest sooial and moral virtues are born of the love of 
God. All that is not the fruit of this love is to be consi- 
dered as the result oi the pursuit of the appetites and 
the passions. Whatever is the resulb of appetites and 
passions is a vice. 

Besides the above-mentioned signs of love, there are 
some specific virtues which follow from it. In fact, they 
are the higher aspects of love itself. They are shawq 
(yearning), uns (affability) and rida (satisfaction J ■ 8 . 

When bhe lover has an eye upon all the perfeot beauty 
which is yet behind and beyond his reach, there is in his 
heart a restlessness and a fond yearning bo reach Him. 
Then this yearning of the heart towards God is oallel 
iftawg". 

When the lover is overwhelmed with the joy of the- 
nearness to Allah, the experience of the Divine Presence 
through 'ilm al-MuKashafa is dominant, and thue when 
his eye is set only upon that which has been revealed to 
him and is present to his inner perception, and not upon 
that which is yet veiled, then this joy is called una**. 

When the lover in this state thinks of the Majesty 
and the absolute self-sufficiency of the Beloved, and bhe- 
possibility of his falling away from Him, then he feels 
pain which is called Ehauf* u . 

26. Joyous submission to the will of God, willing, 
resignation. 

27. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 291. 

28. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 291. 

29. Ihya, p. 291. 
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Rida is to remain ever pleased with God. It is a 
fruit of the love of G°d and is the property of the soul 
nearest to Allah; and the seeming contradictions and 
doubts involved in it cannot be completely resolved tilt 
one becomes Rifted with the knowledge of God 30 . 

Id the heaven when man will get a vision of Allah,, 
he will be allowed to <*sk for whatever he desires and 
those in the highest stages of tbe Heaven will ask only 
for the rida of the Beloved. God will be pleased with 
them. This highest blessing of the pleasure of Allah will 
be granted to those who are ever pleased with Him- "O 
soul that art at rest ! Return to thy Lord, well-pleased 
(with Him), well pleasing (Him), bo enter among My 
servants, and enter into My garden' . 91 

Some people who believe that in Buffering and tn 
things against odc's will only patience is possible and 
rida is unimaginable, deny love altogether. Any one 
occupied in doing any serious work does not olten notice- 
any noise, etc. One engBged in fighting does not often 
know that he is wounded and do«B nob feel pain until 1 
afterwards when he sees the blood flowing. Thee again 
often in love of the thing* of the world one is oonsoious- 
of pain but instead of being sorry he is pleased with it, 
because of the achievement of the aim at the end. The 
troubles of travel may be pleasures at the prospect of 
xeaohiog the destination. 

When the pains coming from other sources are plea- 
taut, bow much more pleasing are the pains oomlngfrom 



50. Ihya, p. 2Wff. 

51. Qur'an, p. 27. 30. 
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the beloved. This is the state with a worldly beloved seen 
by the bodily eyes when one is also conscious about the 
origin cf the beloved which wan a drop cf dirty water, and 
the beloved carrying within the bcdy nothing eUe besid- 
es filth, What will be the state in relation to Qod as be- 
loved, whose beauty is seen by the eyes of the heart; and 
ib the perfect Beauty. 

There are several problems involved in rida. The 
first ie tbe possibility of rida in the most acute or pro- 
longed suffering". There is the overwhelming evidence 
cf innumerable oases of men and women who suffered 
death and the moat cruel tortures and pains cheerfully 
because it was the will and pleasure of Allah. There are 
grades of cheerful submission to the will of Allah. 
The first ib the hope of a reward in the next world. 
The next is tbe feeling that whatever is befalling him 
is fthe will of hie Beloved, and hence be must bear 
it obeerfully, yet apart from this he may have bis own 
-will too. The highest stage is reached when the desire of 
the lover becomes identified with the will of his Beloved 
and that becomes highest pleasure. Suoh instances 
are met with in life amongst lovers of mortals. Tt is 
no wonder that this love f bould be found even in a 
higher degree in those who have realised the infinite 
and eternal beauty and goodness of Allah 38 . 

The second problem involved in the conception of 
rida i§ this: God is the source of all good and of nil 
evil and henee should he who is ever pleased with 



83- Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 997 ff. 
88. Bays, Vol. TV, p. 800. 
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Allah welcome Bin ard evil in himself be well as in 
others? According to al-Ghnzzali, thcuph evil may 
ultimatrly he framed to God, yet He in neither pleased 
■with i* nor withtho evil-doer bv whose acquisition (kasab) 
the evil hflR materialised. The lover of God does not 
ask the 'Why*. He hates evil, and is opposed to it, 
yet remains reconciled to the fact that it exists in 
the universe because it is not without the will 
of God 34 . 

It may be olaimed that according to the Qor'an and 
the Hadith one most be satisfied with what is decreed 
by God. Tt is impospible to oonoeive that sin is not 
decreed by God: for. then, it must be caused by some 
ore elpe and this wrald contradict the Unity of God. 
Tf it is decreed by God, to regard it evil snd be anpry 
at it is to regard what is decreed by God an evil. How 
to reconcile the two contradictions ? Hew can 
and dissatisfaction be referred to the same thing at 
the same time ? Only the people weak in understanding 
and ignorant of the secrete of knowledge doubt tbe 
matter and regard the silence at forbidden things as the 
•tags of satisfaction (rida) and cell ii; good character, 
although it is sheer ignorance. The truth fs that rida 
and dissatisfaction are rontually exclusive and contra* 
dietary when both are referred to the eama object al 
the same time from the same point of view. Bat if 
dissatisfaction if from cue point of view and Win from 
another tfaey aannot be regarded as contradictories, 
for example. If an enemy of yours, who is also an 

8*. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 809-803. ~" 
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enemy of another enemy of yours, and who had been 
trying to kill this second enemy of years, dies, you are 
both Borry and glad at his death. You are sorry because 
he had been trying to kill another enemy of yours, and 
you are glad, because he himself waB an enemy of yours. 
Similarly, the sin has also two points of view. It may 
be considered, firstly, with reference to God beoause it 
happened as an act of God by His power and- intention. 
From this point of view satisfaction may be expressed 
with sin. He is the absolute Master and his a right to 
do as He likes. The other consideration is from the- 
point of view of man. The sin resulting from action 
is a quality of his conduct and it indicates that he has 
the anger of God on him and that God has brought 
about the oauses of anger and disgrace of him. 
From this point of view the sin is bad and must be 
despised. 

There are many examples to Bhow that one likes a 
thing from one point of view and dislikes it from another 
point of view. When a man commits a sin, it had been 
decreed from the very beginning. It was the plan of 
God. Therefore, if a man loves God, he ought to hate a 
man who is hated by God, and be angry with a man with 
whom God is angry. A man who loves Gad ought to 
love him whom God love's and hate him whom God 
hates. All these things belong to pre-deterrainatioq 
and an explanation of it in terms is forbidden. Good 
and evil both, are from His intention. Evil is decreed: 
but is hated, whereas the good is desired and liked. 

But the complete understanding of this problem* - 
involves the problem of predestination and relates to 
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'Urn al-Mukashafa, The Prophet deolared, "Predestina- 
tion is a secret of God. Don't disolose it". However, 
there is the overwhelming evidence of the Qur'an and 
She HsAith condemning vice and lauding virtue, making 
Am bil'Ma'ruf and Nahy'anil-Munkar a duty for a 
Muslim. 

Lastly, ride may be said to entail a rejection of 
prayer on the part of the lover whose pleasure is the 
will of the Beloved. To seek in prayer forgiveness, 
refuge from Bins and all forms of evil, and all that is 
good, is enjoined by the Qur'an as a form of worship. 
And this was the constant practice of the Prophet. Pray- 
ing to God for forgiveness is not against the pleasure 
of God. We must let our souls rise up in prayers to 
God, for this is the will of God. Prayer induces a state) 
of humility and meekness towards God, purges and 
cleanses the heart, opens She breast and makes one m jra 
susceptible to the Divine influenoe and knowledge 3 ". 

To fly from a place stricken with sin or plague is, 
again, not contrary to rida. The Prophet forbade flying 
from a plague-stricken place not because it is against 
rida-, but because if all healthy men desert the place- 
there will be none to lock after the siok »qd the dead. 
The Prophet compared it to the flight from the fighting 
line 96 . Al'Ghazzali relates numerous traditions about 
the loveis ot God as to how they were very pleased 
with God and how He too was pleased with them. 3 - This 

35. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 302-303. 

36. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 303- 

37. Ihya, pp. 304 ff. 
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is indeed the attainment of the highest spiritual pro- 
gress on earth. Man's highest pleasure lies in the 
■purest thoughts and words and in the noblest oonduct, 
for this is always the will of God. 

Bat people differ in love with regard to God 38 he- 
eauee the grades of the love of this world and the know- 
ledge of God are different with different persons. There 
are three suoh grades : ( 1 ) Those wh*b have heard 
the qualitiS and names of God and have simply learned 
them and know nothing more. Though sometimes they 
understand their meaning wrongly and do not know 
the true fact, yet with acoeptanoe and con6rmation be- 
lieve and begin to worship, leaving aside all disouseion. 
These men are called 'the men of the right,' 8 " (2) Those 
-who have false ideas. They are led astray. O) Those 
-who have the true knowledge. These are the intimates, 40 
the nearest ones to God. As has been said, love of 
God increases with the knowledge of God. The whole 
universe is His work. The more one knows of bis work, 
-the more one knows Him. The grades of knowledge of 
His work, the universe, are innumerable. That is why 
people are so different in grades with regard to love of 
-God. By inoreasing our knowledge about the creation 
which is the act of God, our knowledge of God Is 
increased. With the increase of this knowledge, increases 
the love of God, which is the souroe of eternal joy and 
blessing. 

88. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 246—365. 

39. "Ashab al 7«m«t", lit. people of the riqhUkand 

40. Siddiqun, the most truthful. 



AL-GHAZZALI OH THE VISION OF GOD. 



Belief in life after death is a fundamental lauet of 
every revealed religior, Be wards for good deeds aod- 
punishment for evil ones are the guiding incen tires of 
religious life. Heaven, hell, pleasure, pain, etc., are 
oommon oonceptions of almost all religions. Al-Ghazzali 
is a great defender and exponent of Islam whioh, aa 
he explains, demands a right adjustment of men's 
oonduot to an unseen order of things lying at the basis 
of the* phenomenal world. His interpretation of the 
Islam io oonoeption of the life after death Blightly differs 
from that of many cf his contemporaries. The latter 
believed in the pbysioa! existence of the things of 6ne« 
hereafter. Ai ; Ghazzali besides believing in the physioaL 
existence, gives them a spiritual meaning. 

Al-Ghaz^ali has established on Islamic principles 
that the summum bonum, tbe complete or the ultimate end 
of a man s endeavour in Etna world is the vision of God 
which will become possible in the life hereafter. Tub 
Quran declares the sight of God or His oounteoance to 
be the highest felicity ol man. "And the good that ye 
shall give in alms bball redound unto yourself ; and ye 
shall not give but as seeking the face of God. 1 '* -'And 
who, from desire :o see the face of their Lord; are cons- 
tent amid trials, and observe prayer and give'UIma iu 
secret and in the open, out of what we have bestowed 
upon them, and turn aside evil by good : for these is 

J. Quran, II, 271. 
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the reoompenee of that abode" 3 . "And who offereth 
oof) favours to any one for the sake of recompense, but 
only as seeking the face of his Lord the moBt High" 3 . 
"And thruBfc not thou away those who cry to their Lord 
at morn and even, craving to behold his face" 4 , "Be 
patient with those who call upon their Lord at morn 
and even, seeking his face'' 5 . "Whatever ye put out at 
usury to increase it with the substanoe of others shall 
have no increase from God : but whatever ye shall give 
in alms, as seeking the face of God, shall be doubled 
to you"*. 

The phrase 'the face of Allah* whioh occurs frequen- 
tly in the Quran was interpreted by the early thsologians 
as the sight or vision of God. And it was considered 
by them the highest en* of man. They held oat hopes 
that at least some of the believers will be able to see 
God. 7 They "agreed that in the next world God the 
Almighty will create in man a perception in the sense of 
vision, to see God without mediation"*. The M'ntazilites, 
on the oontrary, regarded the vision of Geo as an impo- 
ssibility, because it 'involved a directing of the eyes on 

2. Quran, XIII, 22 

3. Quran, XOII, 19,20. 

4. Quran, VI, 52. 

fi. Quran, XVIII, 27. 

6. Quran, XXX, 37. 

7. Of. D. B. Maodonald t Aspect of Islam, pp. 186-187 

8. Shihabuddin Suhrawerdl, Maqtal : Three Treatises 

on Mystioipm, ed., and trn., 0 Spies, p. H ; "ty,,^ 
Vol. 1V 5 - { \ 264. 
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the part of the seer, and position on the part of Been'*. 
They argued that God being beyond space, cun never be 
delimited and assigned a particular place and direction. 
They, ocpsistont to their position, tried io explain away 
the passages of the Quran bearing on the subject. A], 
dhazzali to meet their objections argued that this vision 
has no special claim So the eye or any other sense organ. 
It is a complete knowldege which God can create in man 
without the mediation of the senses. Just as the concep- 
tion of God as we have it here, is free from tbe impli- 
cations of spatial and temporal characteristics, tbe 
immediate knowledge of God, i.e., the special perception 
or tbe vision of Him, in the next world will be free 
from suoh limitations 10 . 

Al-Gazzali explains the nature of the vision of God 
as the perfect and direct knowledge of God which will 
constitute the highest blisb for tbe percipient. 

In tb's world the believer haB the? conceptual 
knowledge of God. He uaunot perceive Hit directly. 
In the next world, the direct knuwtad^o of Goi will 
bocome possible. It will bo not only direct but also 
perfect 11 . The conception r.f God aud the vision of God 
differ in thij vvp.y that tho latfc.r is ny far tin mora 
vivid, complete and direct exiorience than the f irmer. 
To take ad analogy {ro:u tha prosauo life, tha diffdi-bnce 
may be compared to the peroapiual kuowledga of a 

9. D. B. Maodonald : Ddveionrasnt of Muslim tbe »- 
logy, p. 145. 

10, Thva. Vol. IV, p 313. 

11. Ihya. Vs!, IV, p. 2G3. 
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physical object which ie distinctly mere comprehensive- 
and direct than the mere idea or image ot it 11 . 

The knowledge of God acquired through the vision 
ia called ruya { vision }-, liqa ( meeting ), muihahada 
(seeing), wajh (face), nazr (look), etc. 1 ". It is an actual 
seeing of God. One can think of God here on earth and 
have some knowledge of .Him but oannob Bee Him 14 
The higheBt knowledge of God on earth ib not, then, 
direct or complete knowledge. On this earth Moses was 
told "Thou canst not see me" 15 , nor could Muhammad, 
the Prophet get vision of God here without a veil inter- 
posed in between 16 . "Eyes apprehend Him not 1 ' 17 , is the 
verdict of the Quran. True knowledge oannot oome 
until we have "shuffled off this mortal coil". It ie 
after death that God will say to man, "We have stripped 
off thy veil from thee eo thy Bight, today is keen" 18 , 

The percipient will experience the highest bliss in 
the vision of God 1 °. This happiness ie due to the fact 
that love of God is essentially involved here. TMb point 
will be disuuBsed more fully below. Here we have to 
understand that of all the pleaaurep that a man can find, 

12. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 207. 

13. Ihya, Vol, IV, pp. 264, 268, 465; Ihya, Vol. II, 
P. 2. 

14. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 268 

16. Quran, VII., 139; lbya, Vol. IV, p. 268. 

16. Ihya, Vol IV, p. 268. 

17. Quran, VI, 104. 

18. Quran, 60, 22. 

19. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 268, 270. 
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the pleasure of the vision of God is the highest in value, 
perfection and permanence. It has been shown before 
that the pleasures of the intellect! are superior to those 
of the sense. But anuong the intellectual pleasures, the 
pleasure which accrues from the knowledge of God is 
the highest' plaaaure. And the pleasure of the know- 
ledge is inferior to the pleasure that one would derive 
from the vision of God 10 . Just as the pleasure we take 
in the idea of an absent friend, is muoh less than the 
pleasure we experience when he is -aotually present. 
The knowledge of God we possess here is based on think* 
ing, while vision will be an actually seeing of God. To 
sum up, this vVon, the Bummum bonum of a man's 
endeavours, will involve pleasure without pain, wealth* 
without poverty, perfection without defeot, joy without 
sorrow, glory without disgrace and knowledge without 
ignorance 3 ' . 

As to the conditions which a man must fulfil 
in order to beoome qualified to have the vision of God, 
they are two, via., knowledge of God and love of God. 
Knowledge of God in this world ie conceptual. It will 
lead to the vision of God, «'.*„ to the direct, immediate and 
complete knowledge of God, in the next. Love that the 
believer has in the world will lead to his appreciation of, 
and delights from the vision. 

The conceptual knowledge of God that one possess** 
in the world will reach its oolmtoation in the vision of 
God in the life hereafter**. It has been rightly said that 

Ifc IMaVMTO. 

ftt. MuanaJ.Amal, p. I. 

S*. Ihyn, Vol. IV, p. 8M-869 . 
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man will rise after death with the same faoultles and 
ideals whioh he had when he died. He who hai no 
'knowledge of God, will not have vision. The perfec- 
tion of vision will be in direot proportion to the com- 

hi 

prehensiveness of hie knowledge. God, is one, but 
different persons will see Him differently, their know- 
^dge being different. 

„ { However, no believer is without some knowledge 
of God. The knowledge and the freedom from the love 
of thie world will pass over to the life after death. Bat 
no heart will pass on absolotely pure. It will be purged 
by God by punishment or graoe before it beoomes 
worthy of the vision of God. 

J(J J( .So the vision of God will be determined by the 
jknnjwledge of God one possessed in this world; and 
the joy nf it will be proportionate to the love of God 
ppa^has in thib world. The joy wbioh the Prophet will 
djj^fe out of the vision of God will ba quite different 
f^pjpp the joy of the learned, and that of thd Learned 
jWjj^ be different from that of the gnoatio (Arif) whose 
jpggr^ is dominated by the love of God. The hears 
H^iet) is dominated with the love of God in this world 
"wjlltjGjnd more pleasure from the sight of God than the 
one which is full of the love of this world. If persons 
Jljy^ipual faculty or vision, gaze on the same beautiful 

fe oe daft* 0110 n *° ve ' or ^ e * ftoe more plMMure 

^hAn^he other who has no love for it. 

But the love of God can only enter a pure heart, 
-whioh ii free from the love of this world. On tko eon* 
-trary, if man's heart is full of the love of tbli world, be 
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"will find the next world quite strange tc him and (he 
vision which will give joy to others will eause a misery 
to him. since in the next life he will miss the filth of 
this world. The spiritnal pleasures will increase his 
misery as he has no affinity for the things of the spirit. 
The affinity whioh one should acquire is the love of God. 
This love can be acquired through the purification of 
the heart, as Bins stand as veils between man and God. 
Therefore, the Qur'an says, "And undone is he who 
hath corrupted it (soul) 33 ". 

Man's condition as to the knowledge of God oan 
lie compared to a lover who sees his sweetheart's faoe in 
the darkness while he is being constantly troubled by 
snakes- and scorpions. He oannot fully enjoy the sight 
of his sweet-heart in the presence of suoh hindrances. 
Now suppose, be sees his sweethearts beautiful face in 
the broad daylight when the troublesome eeorpions, etc , 
have left him, his joy will b« unmixed Similarly, God's 
lover, being released from the worldly desires, will have 
nothing to mar his happiness when be comes faoe to 
faoe with God. 

Deeds done cn earth, according to al.Qhazzal: will 
be evaluated in the world to come and places in Heaven 
*nd Hell will be a'lntted accordingly. No heart, in hie 
opinion, will depart from the world without some 
impurity attaohed to it. Henoe, no one will escape 
punishment! even though it be nothing more than a 
fain in the grave* 4 . There will be different grades of 

98. Quran, XOl, 10. 

34. Ihya.p.368. . - ~* 
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Heaven and Hell for men, on the basis of the religion* 
value of their deeds done here on earth. He divides 
men with respect to their spiritual grades in Hell and 
Heaven into four main classes, viz., the doomed (kalikun), 
the re-deemed (mu'adhlhabun), saved {najun), and the 
meritorious (fa'izun). These classes are further divisi 
bis into numerous grades. 85 The doomed will be those 
who do not believe in God. They will be oondemned to 
eternal Hell-fire. The redeemed will be those who in 
spite of their faith in the oneness of God, have Binned in 
this world. After appropriate punishment they will be 
set free. The third group will be of those who will have 
no meritorious deeds to tbeir oredit but will be just sab 
free. The people of the last group will be those who 
have gained meritorious reward. The most exalted in 
rank among this group will be privileged to see God 
face to face. 

It may be noted that knowledge, Icve and the eon* 
sequent vision of God are all relative in the sense that 
no man can achieve a perfection in them,' Eaoh man 
possesses them to a degree with still an unlimited possi- 
bility before him to advanoe further. A man can never 
attain to perfeot knowledge of God— the knowledge 
whioh God has of Himself- There will always remain in 
faim a yearning for God even after He has revealed Him- 
self to him in the next world. His vision will give 
satisfaction and joy, but the yearning to know more of 
Him will remain; it will bring oontlnual inorease of 
knowledge, will oontlnually produce new satisfaction 
and mw joy. This will be bliss indeed. 



90. Ihya, pp. 91 ff. 
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. AL-GHAZZALI ON CHILD EDUCATION 

Bdooation of children 1 is an important affair. A 
ohi!d is a trust in the hands of the parents. His heart 
is like a fine and olean precious store, free of all engra> 
vings and \vriting6. It ib oapable of every sort of 
development Jf he is educated to become accustomed 
to what is good, he will surely fellow truth even when 
grown up and will acquire Hie happiness of both the 
worlds, which will be shared by big parents and teachers. 
The lack rf prefer education mine the child, and in bis 
sins bis parents as well as hie teacherp will have a s^re. 
The parents should tcaoh thoir children good couihiot, 
etc., and should keep them away from bad company. In 
the beginr icg they should teach thim to despise self- 
adornment, pleasure, comfort, etc. 

This oare must begin from the very beginning. The 
first thirg is that he must suck the milk of a \irtuous 
woman. Milk becomes h part of oh i Id 'a system. It 
nourishes the mind and influences it for better ard for 
worse. The banian soul is delicatelv sensitive co the 
influences of food as it ie responsive to all the itfluenoeB 
on the body. 

When the child is capable of diBtingoishing things, 
still mere oare is to be taken. Tbe onset of the sense 
of shame is the beginning of the discrimination between 

1 Ihya, voL II, pp. 69 ff. 
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good and evil, and marks the dawn of reason. A child' 
with a sense of shame has bo be taken more oare of 
than the child in whom shame is not developed. 

The child's earliest desire is for food. He ought to be 
taught the manners concerning it. He must begin with 
Bismillah (saying Grace), eat with his right hand, eat 
from what is in front of him, not look greedily at one who 
is eating, not be hasty in eating, ohew well, not take in 
morsels in quick succession, not smear hie hand and 
clothes with food, and not overeat. Sometimes he 
ought to eat bread only in order to form the habit of 
eating coarse food without dishes. Those who eat mode- 
rately must be praised before him. He ought to be made 
to consider it a good thing to give away food to others 
and become eelf-saorifioing. 

The boy should be taught to prefer plain clothes to 
oolourod or silk dress- Before him despiee the boys 
dressed in silk and in gay colours Do not allow him 
to mix with such boys as are fond of and indulge in 
comfort and funny clothes. 

Then, he ought to be sent to school and be taught 
the Quran, Hadith and the stories of the pious people, 
so that their love takes roots in "his heart* He must 
not be allowed to read amatory poetry and to meet 
persons who consider such poetry a sign ot cleverness 
and wit* Suoh poet ry will sow the seed of evil in him. 

Beward the boy if he does something good, 
and praise him before the people for it* He will be 
pleased and encouraged. Overlook him if he does 
something unpleasant for the first or seeond time* Do 
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not expoie hie seorets. I( revealing bringe him no 
great harm, be will not oare much about it in future. 
Warn him not to repeat it again or his faults would 
be made known to others. Do not scold him fre- 
quently. If he. gets accustomed to it, he would 
not mind the scolding and would stick to his faults and 
fall in evil ways. The father ought to talk to him con- 
sidered ly and soold him but seldom. The mother also 
ought to Btop him from evil things- She ought to remi- 
nd him of his father's warnings. 

He must Dot be made accustomed to Bleep in the 
day as it causes laziness. But he inUBt not be stopped 
from Bleeping ia the night exoept if be tries tc do it in 
soft beds. In shor!. the love of aonii'ort in the matter of 
bed, dressing and food inu»i> be avoided. 

A boy must cot be allowed to do anything in secret 
for he doeB in secret only what he considers evil. If 
he has the habit of doing everything opeuiy, "us will not 
do anything bad. 

A time in the day must be fixed for a walk to avoid 
laziness. He must have the habit of not yawning 
and walking snricuelv. He must not yawn before others, 
must not turn bis back towards others, must not put 
one article of food upon another, must not support his 
obin on hie hand and must not make of his arm a pillow 
for his haad, beoause all these are signs of launesa. 

He must not boast among his companions of the 
things of his father. Ho must also not be proud of 
what he eats, wears, or podsesoes. On the contrary, be 



must behave with those he meets gently end with 
humility. 

He ought not to take things from others. If he Is 
rioh, he must be told that his position is to give and 
not to take. Aecepting things from others is a sign 
of inferiority and degradation. Tf he is poor, he must 
be told that to take things from olherB is greed and 
humiliation and a habit of dogs, who wag their 
tails for a morsel. The love and greed of gold and 
silver must be cheoked in boys, 

He must ba taught good manners. He should be 
taught to avoid the habit of throwing sputum, etc. in 
places of sitting. He must be taught how to sit properly. 
He must be cheoked from speaking too much as it is 
a sign of shamslessnss and only the low people talk 
too much. Swearing whether true or false ought tc be 
avoided ; otherwise it becomes a habit. He must not 
ba allowed to develop the habit of speaking first, 
but only give an answer of what is asked of him, after 
understanding it well. He ought to show respect to 
him who is older than him by standing up aud by cak- 
ing room for him 

He must be cheeked from what is nonsense, obscene 
«nd coarse and also from scolding. He must not be 
allowed te associate with thoto who have such bad 
habite, for these are acquired in bad company. In 
eduoating boys the fundamental point is to keep them 
away from the society of evil men. 

If the teacher beats a boy, the latter must noft 
create muoh fuss nor seek anybody's recommend*. 
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tion, but be patient.. He must be told that to bear 
■with patience is an act of bravery; it is women and 
•laves who torn Co weeping and crying. 

After coming baok from the school, he must be 
allowed to play. If a boy is not allowed to play his 
heart dies and the sharpness of hia intellect; is lost. His 
life becomes bitter till ho begins to seek excuses for not 
learning at all. 

He must be taught to obey his parents, teachers, 
instructors and everyone who is older than himself 
whether a relative, an acquaintance or a stranger. 
He must look to thorn with respeot, and stop playing 
before them. 

When he i eacb.es the age of i 'tamiz"he ought to be 
taught cleftniinesB and prayer, Iu Bamzan he must be 
made to fast sometiruea. Ho must be taught religious 
laws according to bis requirements. He must ba taught 
to look with horror upon theft, misappropriation, 
Iving, and obscenity, etc. 

After being educated on the above lines at; the age 
of puberty he must be iuitiatad into the significance of 
tboea things. mu«t *!eo be initiated into tyie 

deeper r-jpirir, aud meaning of religion, The vanity and 
the transitory nature of the worldly jcys should be 
impressed upon him. The centre of gravity of bis 
desires should become the }*!e&eure of God and thef*- 
world to oome. If all this h impressed in childhood, 
it will become like an engraving on a stone. It is in 
the hands of the parents to bring up their obildren m 
they please. 
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SOHRAWERDI MAQTUL'S PHILOSOPHICAL 

POSITION ACCORDING TO THE WORKS 

OF HIS YOUTH 

INTRODUCTION 
* 

Shihabuddin Suhrawerdi Maqtul (ob. 587 A. H.) i» 
one of the original Muslim thinkers of the 6th century 
A. H. Even in youth he stood unrivalled as a thinker 1 . 
He is the author of many books, especially on philosophy 
and mystioism 9 , the most oharaoteristic work of which 
is Eilcmat uUIshraq ("The philosophy of Illumination"), 
a book on the metaphysics of light. He conceives rea- 
lity as light and endeavours to prove that !t is the wouroe 
and origin of all things. Although thorough studies 
have been published on the philosophy of light by 
various writers, there remains much investigation to 
bo done. 

• The numerous works of Suhrawerdi oan be classified 
according to the stages of mental development through 

1. Muhammad Iqbal, Development of Metaphysics 
in Persia. London 1908, pp. 123 eqq. 

2. A detailed and exhaustive list of bis works is 
given by O. Spies, Three Treatises, pp. 101-02 (Arabia 
text) and Mu'nisul-'Ushshaq, pp. ll-U. 
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which he passed. We can differentiate between three- 
clear-cut periods." 

e 

(a) Works of hie youth. 

(b) Works of the peripatetic Period. 

(e) Works of the Avioenno-Platonio period. 
Among books of hib youth are Hayakilun-Nur and a 
number of rasa il written in Persian. 

The present paper is an attempt to oolleot the scattered 
philosophical ideas of Suhrawerdi and to describe 
systematically the philosophy of his youth on the basis 
of his utterances in "Three Treatises on Mysticism" 1 
and on ' Mu'nis-uMJshshaq." 0 These treatises belong 
to She period of his youth and are therefore important 
for the study of his mental growth The titles and the 
purport of tuoee rasa'il are as follows. 

I. Laughat-i-Muran, '"The Language of the Anos". 
Here Suhrawerdi has explained the must ahstruee and 
mystical ideas in commonplace terms. Birds &nd ani- 
mals are employed as characters who talk and think. 
Tbe treatise as n whole deals with the nature, purpose 
and destiny of mac. 

II. Safif-i-9imcrgh , "The Note of Simurgh' . It 
deals with the aims and objects of mysoioisrn. 

3. L. Maasifenon : Beoueil de Testes loedit*, Paris 
185*9, p. 1 13- 

4. 0. Spies *nd S. K. KhataV, Three Treatises on 
Myetioism, Stuttgart 1935, Bonner Oriental Stadien, 
Heft 12 

5. O. Spies, The Lovers' Friend. Souttgart 1934» * 
Bonner Oriental. Stupien. Heft 7. 
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NT. Riealfc u*-Tair. "The Treatise of the Bi^d"' 
which points out the difficulties that beset the e«eker 
after froth- 

IV. Munis-uI-'Ushshaq, "The Lovers' Friend" is 
an allegory based on the Qaranio story of Joseph. It Is 
a symbolic discourse on how Grd created the universe. 
Reality is oonoeived as an eternal beauty which oan be 
realised through Divine Love which is the highest! 
spiritual grade of perfection to be achieved by man here on 
earth. The perfection can be attained only through 
the knowledge of self, the universe and God. The most 
abstruse part of the book is the description of the powers 
of man who "s conceived as a microcosm. The Influence 
of Plato and Nen-PIatonism seems rrace&hle in the book 
and, therefore, we think it belongs to the third period of 
Snhrawerdi. 

The ideas oontained in these rasu'il are made to con- 
form to the doctrines of nhe Quran and bear no anta- 
gonism to the Quranic spirit. However, the one out- 
standing foreign influence, viz., the Persian, is that; be 
conoeives all spiritual things to he of the nature of light. 
There seems to be a struggle between the Islamic and 
Persian doctrines wherein the Tblamio elements predo- 
minate. 

6. This treatise is called ^sJl ^j'wJ £#*y. 
Al-Baihaqi in his Tatimma, ed. Mohd. Bhafi, Lahore, 
1935, Vol I f Arabic text), p. 127 calls 'Omar b. Sahlao 
as "Lisan al Haqq" and therefore the reference is to 
him, and not to the title of the work which is Risalat 
■at-Tair. 
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I. The Background of Suhrawerdi's Thought. 

Muslim thinkers can mainly be divided into three 
sobcols, viz., the rationalists, the orthodox theologians, 
and the Sana. The rationalists, i.e., the Mn'tazilites and 
the philosophers, regard reason as the eouroe of knowledge 
and truth. The Mn'tazilites are more consistent 
thinkers than the philosophers, as the latter with a few 
exceptions end invariably in mystioism. The orthdox 
theologians rely mainly on revelation as the eonroe of 
truth. The Sufis admitting the olaims of reason and 
revelation as the sources of truth consider intuition as 
the only sure source of the knowledge of spiritual 
truths. 

Though all tuesohools of MuBlhn thinkers are indebted 
to external influence, e.g., the Greek, the Persian, the 
Christian, etc., yet the sohoo! which is affeotad most la 
that of the philosophers. The philosophers gave a higher 
value to the Greek culture and science than to the Isla» 
mio culture. The Sufis, on the whole, taking their stand 
on the Quranic doctrine, absorbed in their systems alL 
sorts of element*. They always kept before them the 
spirit and not the letter of the law which became the 
central principle of their systems. 

The Sufis may be divided into three main classes, 
vie., the ascetics,, the speculative metaphysicians and 
the moderate group who tried to reooneile the extremist 
claims of the former two. The early Sufis were ascetics, 
«. g. t Ibn Adham.eto- It wae the fear of the eternal 
hsU-fir* wfaioh drove them to rigorous dleolpiines and 
austerities. The moderate group by aa attempt to 
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reeonoile the claims of asceticism and free speculation 
aimed to bring Sufism within tbe fold of Islam. These 
thinkers respected both tbe letter and the spirit of the 
law. The formal disciplines prescribed by the law are 
means to an and, which end is the purification of the 
heart from the animal passions. Aba Talib al-Makki, 
al-Ghazzali, al-Qashairi, etc., belong to this mode of 
thought. The speculative metaphysicians from the point 
of view of philosophy are of paramount importance. 
They thought out the most original and detailed 
theories, such as those about the universe, soul, etc 
The ohief characteristic of this sohool is that they tried 
to find out the hidden and esoteric meaning in the law 
of Islam. Ibn al-'Arabi and Subrawerdi are the best 
representatives of this sohool. 

The main oauses whioh led to this esoteric mode of 
thought are as follows : (I) The mystical expressions in 
the Quran, c. g., ^ which led people to interpret them 
esoterioally. (2) The over a-npnasis of (the nrtl ndox 
theologians on the formal side r.f tha,Uw afi tJif* oost of 
its spirit. (3) The influence of thv Mugians who cUiuied 
esoterio knowledge of truth (4) The bel ef of the Sh ! 'iteB 
in the dootrine of tbe infallible Imam who alone onnld 
know and interpret the law. 

The most powerful sect of these Shi'ites was that of 

the Isma'ilians whose doctrine of Ta'wil pr-ved fatal to 

the forma! aide of the law. They held tbe Quran to be an 

allegory and interpreted it and also Hadith in an esoterio 

manner. Spiritual meanings were given to Heaven, 

Hell, pleasure, pain and other Quranio conceptions. 
The" doctrine of Ta'wil later on became the central 
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prinoiple with the speculative Sufis. 

At one time in their history the Isma'ilians became 
a very great danger tc the rest of Islam. Many great 
men like Nizam ul-Mulk at-Tusi, al-Ghazzali, etc., had 
to write books against their doctrines to oheok the 
menace*. Many of the thinkers who wrote against the 
Isma'ilians gradually aaeiniilattd some of their doctrines 
ai did Imam-al Ghazzali 8 . It is through him that 
Ibn al-'Arabi and Suhrawerdi icherited esoberio ideas. 
Al-Ghazzali besides giving physical meaning to Hell, 
Heaven, pleasure and pain gives them a spiritual meaning 
as well. Similarly the use of allegory after the fashion 
of the Isma'ilians became common. Ibn Sina wrote an 
allegory. "Hayv Ibn Yaqzan"* in which he expressed 

7. Of. at-Tusi, Siyasat-Nama, obapters 1-9 ; al- 
Ghazzali' s Munqidh min ad. Dalai, pp. 18*24 ; al-Mnafca- 
zhiri was written to oheok the onslaught of the Batinites. 

8. In his book at-Tafriqa hain al-lslam waz- 
zandiqa while propounding the rules for the oriterion 
bow to interpret the Quran, Hadith and the dootrines 
of other sects Ghazzali himself has yielded to the doctrine 
of Ta'wil, and mostly he Bides wich the spirit and 
not the letter of the law. His Ihya is a struggle 
between the formal and the inner side al Islam. He 
favours the inner side of it The formal, though neoa- 
•sary, if a means to the inner. Books like "Kitab al- 

► aadnun bihi an ghalri ahlibi'\ etc follow only the 
esoterio Bide of the law of Islam. 

9*. Ibn Tufail later on also wrote an allegory under 
the same title. 
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the most subtle and abstruse ideas in oommonplaoe terms- 
Al-Qhazzali popularised the use of the allegory (0. g. t 
Ihya, vol. IV) pp. 215-18). Closely connected with the 
doctrines of allegory and efeotetioism is the common 
belief of the MuBlim philosophers that the masses cannot 
understand the nature of ultimate things. 

Suhrawerdi'e allegories are the oldest allegories in 
Persian literature known so far. He is the strongest 
supporter of the belief that the truth should not be 
revealed to the masaes 10 and, therefore, he always tried 
to olotbe oommonplaoe things in obsoure terminology. 
"To save himself from the troubles the Sufi should not 
express all that is in his own ken as only a few can 
understand those conceptions." 11 Suhrawerdi says. 
'To divulge tbe Divine seoret is unbelief, to divulge the 
seoxet of predestination is rebellion ana to publish a- 
secret is unbelief...." 19 In the allegory 13 pertaining to- 
the poopoo the animal is made to Bay: — 

"Many a time have I said that I will divulge 
Whatever secrets there are in the world. 

But out of fear of the sword and slaps on the neck 
There are a thousand tieB on my tongue." 

10. Three Treatises, p. 13. "Speak to the people 
aooording to their intelligence", p. 21; see also pp. 20*23 
where he has illustrated this truth. 

11 Three Treatises, pp. 20-22- 

19. Ibid. p. 91. 

IS. Ibid. pn. 80-23. 
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As to the hcurcea of Suhrawerdi's philosophy, ha 
drank deep at various sources And made use of every 
idea, principle, story, etc , which served hie purpose. 
He took his materials from the Quran, Hadith and the 
Sufis. Ho was influenced by Plato. Aristotle, Neo- 
Platom'sra, Neo-Pythagorianism, Iranian and Shi'ita 
conceptions. * 

In spite of the faot that be borrowed ideas from 
many sources, ha did not aooept them slavishly. He 
differed from Aristotle, and Plato very freely in many 
points and rose above all the minds that influenced him. 
He built a system of his own which is unique and 
original. 

II Existence aad Nature of the Ultimate Principle 

Suhrawerdi has not s> qtematically discussed the 
txi&tenoH and the rature of the ultimata principle in the 
treatises. The following conclusions have been drawn 
on the basis of bis utterances therein. It appears that 
these treatises were addressed to his intimate asso- 
ciates and confidants who knew his metaphysical views- 

Suhrawerdi, Sufi as ha is, believes that logical 
reasoning cannot prove the existence of God, eta. 
Instead of asking him a believer 14 , it rather leads a man 
lo doubt and despair. It is only through gnosis 
"ma'rifa''i that one ia led to believe in the existence 
of Qodi etc. Gnosis doeB not depend on arguments and 
proofs to establish its conclusions. It relies on an 
observation {mushahada) of a very intimate nature. w. t 

14. Three Trealiset, p. 81. 
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an observation with the eye of the heart. It ia possible 
only in the state of ecstasy when one's senses are sus- 
pended and one is absorbed in God and is unoonscioDB of 
the self and the world around him. The order of the 
'aql (intellect) ^oo is removed, and the l kaiin' and the 
'rndkan' are lost to sight. The seer has gone beyond 
the physical world and above the category of being 15 . 
When the Sufi is in such a state, a divine light dawns 
upon his heart, through which the nature of many 
entiteis, e. g. y God, Soul, etc., becomes manifest. The 
things are seen as if with the eyes. It is an intuition or 
inner perception^ The theologians believe that God, in 
the next world, will create a perception in man through 
which he will be able to see Him. Suhrawerdi says that 
God can oreate a similar perception : ,u man enabling 
him to see God in this world direotly without the help 
of arguments and proofs 10 . A sufi was onoe asked, 
"What is the proof of the existence of the Creator ?'' 
to which he replied : "The semblance of the one who 
seeks after the Truth through arguments is like one 

15. Ibid., p. 15. 

16. Three Treatises, p. 31 ; Cf. al-Ghazzali, Ibya, 
vol. I, PP. 18*29 ; The soienoe through which the 
knowledge of spiritual realities comes to the heart is 
called aaAK+II j»1c by al-Ghazzali. According to him 
aft * K+ M pi* "comes a 1 a stage when man transcends the 
limits of fJ* ai.d J** and ia wholly absorbed 'in God, 
after his heart U puri6erl. It is light that reveals Itaelf to 

{Sac on n*xt puge) 
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searching after the bud with a lamp" 17 . It was through 
tbi« divine light that the Prophet, lost in ecstasy, ascen- 
ded the Heavens and perceived the Troth. "My heart 
has seen my r,ord," said 'Omar. "If the veil is removed 
•my belief is not increased/' said 'Ali.the prince of Sufis 18 . 
P< was through this light of the heart that 'Omar and 
'All (peace be upon them) saw God. 

As to the nature of the ultimate principle. The 
ultimate principle is only one. It is substance (wujud) 
according to Suhrawerdi, who uses it in the same pease 
as did Spinoza. External phenomena are merely acci- 
dents They are the manifestations of the substanoe 10 . 

prove this Suhrawerdi quotes the following verses 
from the Holy Quran : 

(Continued, from page 14G) 

the heart of man, when it ia purified acd purged of all 
its evil qualities. With this light many tbtage that are 
-vague, or are only heard of. beoome real and living. 
Knowledge about all spiritual realities such as the 
person of God, His attributes, His action, His disposi- 
tions of the affairs ot the universe, prophet-hood, 
Satan, angels, Hell, the Heavens, etc, is revealed to him. 
It removes the curtain of doubt till ths truth becomes 
absolutely manifest, and spiritual realities are perceived 
by man ss if with hie own eyes. Tfc is possible in the 
very nature of man, if his heart were not soiled by the 
filth of this world " 

17. 'Three Treatises, p. 31, 

18. Ibid., pp. 31.8?! 

19. Three Treatises, P. 13. 
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"Bo that they worship not Allah who bringeth forth 
the hidden in the heavens and the earth" 90 . "And there 
is not a thing but with Us are the Btores thereof , and 
we Bend it not down aava in appointed, measure"' 1 lb 
is unique in existence. It cannot be compared with 
anything else". 

"Naught is as His likeness; and He is the Hearer, 
thB Seer" 83 . He alone will remain for ever; all else is 
transitory. 

"Every one that is thereon will pass away ; there 
remaineth but the countenance of thy Lord of Might 
and Glory" 9 \ 

"Is not every thing exoept Gcd in vain ?■■■■ He is 
the first) the last, the manifest and the hidden 8 '. He it 
omnisoienl and knows all the seorets in the heavens and 
the earth' 7 . "Not a secret of you will be bidden"". 

Ik is on the basis of such utterances, mainly Quranic 
that a hazy picture of Subrawerdi's metaphysical views 
of his younger days, oan be formed. The utterances 
make it quite clear that he was not an anthropomorphist 

20. Quran, XXVII, 25. 

21. Quran, XV, 27. 

22. ^ *JW y-*f 

23. Quran, XLII, 9. 
21. Quran. LV, 96.27. 

25. Three Treatises, p 27. 

26. Gf. Quran, LVIII, 3. 

27. Three Treatises, pp. 17 , 97 
98. Quran, LXIX, 18. 
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like the orthodox theologians especially the Hanbalites. 
The anthropomorphistB attributed human qualities to 
•God and believed chat God sits tightly on the 'arsh as 
mentioned in the Quran. By doing so they confined 
Him to plaoe and direction. It is ihe knowledge of God, 
they said, and not God Himself that is present every 
where 2 *. 

Suhrawerdi om aiso be distinguished from the Mu'ta* 
zilites and the Muslim philosophers who denied omnisci- 
ence to God God they said, only knows the universale 
and haB no knowledge of the particulars 80 . 

His conception of God resembles chat of al-Ghazzali 
whe believes that He i? unique and incomparable to any- 
thing. Al-Ghazzali holds the attributes and words which 
are used to connote certain qualities in Him to be 
merely metaphors. He goes to far ns tr Bay that even 
the description of God is beyond all metaphor 31 . Jn 
short, Suhrawerdi is neither an anthropomorphist nor 
like these who believed God to be nothing but a meta- 
phorical entity devoid of any power to gove/u the 
universe. On the contrary he believes God to be omnis- 
cient and omnipotent- 

As to his attitude to his insticotive belief if his 
oountry that there are two independent realities, the good 

.. 29. Three Treatises, p. 36. 

80. Of- Al-Ghazzali's tahafut, pp. 223.238: He has 
shattered into pieoes the argument of the philosophers 
who held that God has no knowledge of the particulars 

II. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 910-991. 
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and the evil, feha light <ind the darkness which create all 
the good and evil things respectively, we cannot say any- 
thing with certainty. There are only two utterances cn 
the basis of which it may be said that philosophically, 
he is a dualist. He say?, "whatever retreats to pure dark- 
ness has also that (darkness) for its source." Acd 
"whatever Beeks light is also from light'" aa . 

Theologically, he is a mcnotheist and believes that 
all things proceed from a single cause. The nature of that 
eause is conceived by him to be light. God is the absolute' 
light; the other lights are non-existent as oompared with 
it It is the source and origin of other lights whioh are* 
transitory * 3 . "Light upon light; Allah guideth into this 
light (Ilimsell) whom He will; and Allah speaketb to' 
mankind in allegories" 34 "You have all the lights of 
this world through the light of the sun. All the luminous 
objects obtain light and acquire brilliancy from if ' 85 . The 
sun is the source of light and it gives light to moon and 
other objeote 88 . On the basis of such expressions we oan 
discern the rudiment of the conception of reality aa light 3 T . 

32. Three Treatises, p. 18, 

33. Three Treabisee. p. 14 
31. Quran, XXIV, 3D 
36- Three Treatises, p. 01 

36. Throe Treatises, pp. 91, 25. 

37. Al-Ghazzali also conceives the nature of reality 
bb light. His book mishkat al-anwar is a commentary on 
the verse of the Quran:" Allah is the light of the heavens 
and earth." God in thirbook is conceived to be absolute- 
light, i e the source of all things. 
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It is ditnly perceived at thin stago cf hi? ia^ellectiual 
development. 

Further, be conceives reality as beauty aleo, which 
conception is very clear'y brought cut. "Verily, God is 
beautiful, He likes beauty'* a8 . Die beauty is unmicgled 
with any evil and Hit* perfection without any defect 39 . 
Beauty [Jamal) and perfection (Kainal), according to 
Suhrawcrdi, are terms identical in significance. Ail 
things seek perfection *°, and this perfection is the attain- 
ment of absolute beauty * l . The conception of reality as 
beauty becomes very clear, as we will find below, when 
be explains bow the One created the many, 

HI, Creation of the Universe 

The things were created through agencies by way of 
emanation. Too urder of creation is as follows. The first 
thing which God created was a 'luminous esaenoe' oalled 
'aql 4 -' 3 . This essence was endowed with three qualities. 

38. The Lover' Friend, p. 33 

39. Three Treatises, pp. 50*01. 

40. Cf. al-Ghazzali's conception of perfection, 
Mizan-al-nmal, pp. 19 f t "Tbe perfection of every tbicg 
consists in tbe realization of the perfection peculiar to 
that thing. The perfection whioh is peculiar tc man 
consists in the apprehension of tbe true nature nf 

things" 

41. The Lover' Friend, p. B3. 

43. Cf. Al-Ghazzali, Ihya, Vol. I, p. 73— 

Sharh-aUhya, Vol. I, p. 463. "The first thing which 
God the Almighty created was intellect.'' 
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viz., the knowledge of truth, the knowledge of the self, 
and the knowledge of the phenomenal world. Husn 
(beauty) came into existence from the quality of the 
knowledge of truth ; Ishq (love) came into existence 
from the quality of the knowledge of the self ; Huzn 
( sorrow ) came into being from the quality of the 
knowledge of the phenomenal world. AH the three 
emanated from the one source and were related to each 
other 48 . Husn whioh was prior in existence contemplated 
on its own beauty and found himself extremely beautiful. 
A cheerfulness appeared in his face, out of whioh came 
into existence all the angels 44 . 'Ishq (love) who has an 
affection for Husn gazed at him unceasingly and when 
a smile appeared on the face of Husn, 'Ishq was disturbed 
and wanted to move but Huzn suspended himself on to 
him and from this suspension came into being the 
heavens and the earth 45 . These three elements oonstitnte 
nature of all things. The oelestial and the terrestial 
worlds are ruled by them. 

When Adam was created, the inhabitants of 
the celestial world were disturbed. Husn who was 
the king of the spiritual world came to see Adam and 
finding the place pleasant, took possession of him. Love 

43. Lovers' Friend, pp. 3-4. 

44. Mohd. lqbal, Metaphysics in Persia, London, 
1908, p. US:— The Sufis like Avioenna "look upon she 
ultimate reality as 'Eternal Beauty' whoae very nature 
consists in seeing its own^ 'face reflected in Ike 
Universe-mirror." 

40. Loveri' Friend, p. 4. 
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and Sorrow also' followed Hum because they could nob live 
without it and joined it. Since then they have been ruling 
both the worlds 18 . Whej the time of Yusuf oame, Hasn* 
oame to see him and took possession of him and there 
remaiued no difference between Huan and Yusuf. 'Ishq 
also oame attar Husn patting his hand in the neok of 
Buzn 1 ". They failed to reach the parlour of Husn and 
departed to do ascetic exercises in order to see Husn 
again* 9 . 

Huia went to Canaan and took possession of 
Ya'qub. 'Jthq took its way to Egypt and identified itself 
with Zulaikha 49 . 'Ishq and Huzn in the end succeeded 
in finding Husn without whioh they could not live 60 . 

The allegory illustrates, firstly, How God created 
the Universe and secondly, how beauty or perfection 
whioh ib the ideal of man's life oan be attained through 
the universal force oalled love. Tl> lb lova whioh unde- 
rlies all movements 31 . It is a traveller by profession 61 . 
"Every time I turn my face to a direction, every day 

I am at a stage ". It goes to different countries and 

has different names in different places "In heaven I 
am celebrated as the 'mover' and on the earth I em 



46. LoverB* Friend pp. 4-6. 

47. Ibid., pp. 8-8. 

48. Ibid., p. 8. 

49. Ibid., pp, 8-11. 

80. Ibid., pp. 8-11, 90-34. 

61. Lovers' Friend, p. 99. 

53. Lovert' Friend, p. U. 
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known ai the "quieter" 83 . 

8uhrawerdi's position ia aa follows : God created 
one thing and then another till the prooess of creation 
was oomplete. ThiB is the doctrine of Neo-Platonio 
emanation. The workings of the force of love are obvious. 

"Love", according to Ibn Bi'na is defined "as the 
appreciation of Beauty' 6 \ "This striving for the ideal ia 
love's movement towards beauty whiob, aocording to 
Avioenna, is identical with perfection. Beneath the visible 
evolution of forms is the force of love whioh aotualise* 
all striving, movement, progress"". Mamal* and 'Eamal', 
aeoordiog to Suhrawerdi, are the two different names of 
Husn 69 . Suhrawerdi's dootrioe of love and perfection 
agrees with that of Ibn Sina. 

The fundamental difference between the God of Neo~ 
Platonism and that of Suhrawardi is that to the former 
the universe is the eternel emanation, while to the latter 
It is merely a manifestation* 7 of God. 

IV. Nature and Destiny of the Human Soul 

Human soul is of divine origin which like all other 
things yearns to return to whence it had come and in 

63. Ibid., p. 11. 

54. Metaphysics of Persia, p. 3d. 

65. Ibid , p. 39. 

56. Lovers' Friend, p. 23. 

57- Three Treatises, p 13. 
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attaining this eud consists its perfection 68 . "Whatever 
retreats to pure darkness has also that (darkness) for its 
source" . *' Whatever seeks light is also from light'"" 0 . "If 
it (a thing) is watery it cannot live without water'' 60 . 
"The proof of this is the fish that when it leaves the 
water its life cannot continue" 61 . "And that thy lord, 
He is the goal'" 9 . 

Though it is natural for the human soul to seek 
anion with God, yet it often forgets its destiny and goes 
astray. Suhrawnrdi has illustrated this point in an 
'allegory 68 . We give here a short resume of it. A king 
had a beautiful garden full of beautiful flowers of all 
kinds. It was inhabited by beautiful and sweet birds. 
Every imaginable beauty was to be found in it. One of 
the peaoookB was caught by the order of the king and 
imprisoned after being sewn in a leather. He could not 
Bee anything exoept the inside of the basket. With the 
passage of time, he forgot all about the garden and its 
oontents. He thougt that there was no better and nicer 

08. Three Treatises, p 14. Cf- AI-Ghazaali, Mizan- 
aUAmal, pp. 19-20:— The perfection of the human 
•oul lies in knowing Qoi , His qualities and the disposition 
Of the affairs of the universe. He also believes that there 
is an affinity between soul and God, { Ihya. vol. IV, 
p. 95* ,. 

09. Three Treatises, p. 14 

60. Three Treatises, p, 14. 

61. Three Treatises p. 15. 
83. Quran, LIU, 43. 

63. Three Treatises, pp. 22-25. 
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•plaoe than the inside of the basket. Bat sometimes 
when the sweet breeze came from the garden, he felt an 
impulse, and he knew not where the impulse came from. 
One day he heard the following: — 

''There oame to me the morning almost saying ; 

I am a messenger to you from the friends'* a *. 

Bat the bird could not recognize whenoo the message 
oame from. 

"0 lightning that flashes, 

From what sides of the enclosure do you spread" 66 . . 

The ignorance was due to his having forgotten the 
garden and the things connected with it. "Ther forgot 
Allah, therefore He caused them to forget their souls" 60 . 
"When the bird was ret free and oame to hie eampanions, 
he felt ashamed of his previous state. "Has, my grief 
that I was unmindful of Allah" 87 . "And cow we have 
removed from thee thy covering and piercing is thy sight 
this day" 68 . 

The goal of man is bis union with God. Suhrawerdi 
believes that this union is possible. He brings for his 
support many verses of the Qcran : 

"The day when they shall meet Him" 60 . 

All will be brought before Ua'"°. 

64. Three Treatises, p. 23. 

65. Three Treatfees, p. 23. 

66. Quran, LIX, 90. 

67. Quran, XXXIX, 57. 

68. Quran, L, 27. 

69. Quran, XXXIII, 43. 

70. Quran, XXXVI, 39. 
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"Unto Ua ia their return" 71 . 

Bat there art) obstruations between him and his 
goal. In order to Attain hie goal, man should detaoh 
ttiraself from the worldly distractions and master his 
passions. 

As regards the powers of man, he stands midway 
between angels and animals. "No wonder" ', says 
Sahrawerdi, "if an angel nommita no crime, or if a beast 
or an animal does an evil act, because the angel does 
nob poBsesB the capability of doing evil and the beast does 
not possess the capability of understanding. On the 
other hand, the (real) wonder is, the act o( a man who 
carries the oommands of passion and submits himself to 
passions in Bpite of the light of the intellect. And, by 
the honour of God, ihe Great, that the man who 
remains firm-footed at the time of the attack of passions 
is superior to an angel; and again, ooe who is sub- 
missive to passions in far worse than a beast"* 3 . 

The human soul nas the following powers 7 * . 

1. External senses : sight, hearing, taste, smell 

71. Quran, LXXXXV1I, 25. 

72 Three Treatises, p. 46. Cf. Al-Ghaazali, Payeho- 
logioal Basis, Musi. Univ. Jour. Aligarh, Yol. 2, No. 3, 
p. 97 -.—"Man ooeupies a position midway between the 
animals and angels and his line differentia is knowledge. 
He can either rise to the level of angels with the help of 
knowledge or fall to the level of animals by letting his. 
anger and lost dominate him." 
t 79. Lovers' Friend, pp. 11-90, 
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and touch 74 . 

2. Internal senses whioh are physiological : 

(1) XjiSl* oj3 

(?) i^oUb oy 
(3) SX«t. cyy 
(3) Z*5lt> 

(5) oy j ebo. 

3, Ioternal senses which are perceptive : 

I. Hiss-i-Mushtarik (general sense or senaorinm) : 
It is located in the frontal lobe of the brain. 
Sense impressions coming from all the senses 
are received by it. It only apprehends sensible 
forms, 

II. QuwtonUi'Kkayal(imtkg\ntkbi(m) : lb is located 
in the middle lobe of the brain. It deals with 
the sensible as well as conceptual objects. Its 
function is to create new ideas out of the old 
material with whioh it is endowed. It is 
divided into : 

(a) QuwwaUi'W ahm ; It gives only senseless 
imagination. It always misleads. 

<b) Quwwat-i-Mutakhayyila : It giveB both truth 
and falsehood. Sometimes it acts as an 
angelic power and sometimes as devilish. 
Thoughts which are ruled by JAft are called 
*yX» and are angelic, and those ruled by 
wahm are bad And are called mvtalchiyyila. 

74. The sense of t?uoi, he says, comprised all 
these senEes. 
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III. Quiuwrt-uHaJiza (Memory) It is located in 
the hinder part of the brain, and conserves what 
oomes to it. 

4. Internal senses which are appetitive and self, 
assertive : ^ and «£»y : These 

are the basis nf hunuo actions. They stand in 
contradiction tc <J*£. All other internal and 
external senses are subordinate to them. If 
they are let loose, they degrade man to the 
ievel of animals and if properly controlled, 
they elevate him to the rank of angels 75 . 

{*) enables man to take what is useful 

to bim. 

(b) ufriac caj3 enables man to repel what is harm- 
ful to him 76 . 

A. J5c o>j3 : A rational faoulty whioh distin- 
guishes man from animals and enables him to 
know all abstract truths and intellectual 
Hcienoes. It is through this Jfi* that man 
attain! his salvation 77 . 

6. J5' J** (Eternal Intellect) : It is tbe impersonal 
and the universal soul whish perxeates tbe whole 
universe The individutl srul partakes of it. 
All the mental virtues are its manifestations. 
It Is immaterial, imperishable and traueoendsn- 

76. Of. Three Treatlsw. p. 46- 
T6. Lovers* Friend, p 19. 

77. Ibid , p- 1 P. 
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fcftl. Ib knowB all the secrets of the heavens 
* and the earth* B . 

Man, then, is celestial as well terresfcial. Vj^— Oj3 
and u^afi oj3 biod him . bo the phynioal world, 
whereas J*c conneots him with the spiritual world. 
Sometimes these faculties overpower the intellect and 
make man their slave. But the right position of 
intelleot is that it should control and guide them so that 
the person Bhould realize his parfeotion which consists in 
knowing the Becreta of the self, the universe, etc. 79 The 
knowledge is possible in the very nature of man. There 
is uo limit to such knowledge. The control of passions, 
love, contemplation and the guidance of wisdom, in short 
can enable man to attain to his perfection. 

But there are difficulties whioh beset the soul io 
search of truth. Suhrawerdi illustrates this fact in an 
allegory known as the "Treatise of the Bird"* 0 This 
allegory points out how worldly distractions and 
impediments oan be Burmounted by the seeker after truth, 
and how after great difficulties, the seeker can have the 
knowledge of truth. The bird narrates how a flook of 
birds in which he was flying was allured by hunters 
Into a trap, "now the bondage and the imprisonment 
became comfortable and congenial to it and how ultima- 

78. Of. Al-Gh*zzalis ! s division of human faculties, 
Ihya III* P. 5'6. There is hardly any difference between 
the division of aUGhazzali and that of Suhrawerdi. 

79. Lovers* Friend, p. 30. 

80. Three Treatises, pp. 40*01, 



tely after mauy privations the birds secured their 
freedom. 

Horn a a heart cannot know truth until it is properly 
oriented in the direction of troth. It is a mirror which 
reflects the universe 81 . If the heart is purified, ths whole 
universe can be reflected in it. But many things come 
between it and the truth 33 . 

The essential condition for apprehending the 

spiritual truths is self-purification 83 . The way to 
apprehend God is that the heart should be purified and 
the worldly attachments effaced from it. The more will 
one detaoh himself from the world and turn his atten- 
tion to God, the more will he be able to reach spiritual 
heights '&s the divine favours are proportionate to 
human labours, and the utmost exertions are met with 
unboundel munifioenoe" 9 *. 

Self.purifioation, then, Ms the on!y road to self emaoi- 
oipatiou' " s , and bo 'turn the face towards Qnd entirely 

61. Thren Treatises, p 96. 

62. Three Troatises, p. 17. Cf. al-Ohazzali, Thya, 

Vol. Ill, p 11 : He gives five reasons which 
may prevent the heart from apprehending the 

truth. U) I* nay be undeveloped, (9j line 
may render It dark, (9) it may be occupied with, 
its own purification, (4) some traditional pre- 
judices may cheok the reflection of truth, and 
(5) man may be ignorant as to the direction of 
truth. 

83. Of. Quran, LXXXIV, 3. 

84. Three Treatises, p. 0; Ibid., pp. 28-36. 

85. Three Treatisee. p. 5. 
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ib liberation' * e . * 

The tortures and mortifications which sufis enooun- 
ter in order to gain liberation from, i he thraldom cf 
passions are pleasures to them. Suhrawerdi has illus- 
trated this fact in an allegory 87 . Some bats became 
hostile to a chameleon and agreed to punish him by 
throwing him in the sun as this waB the greatest 
punishment according to the bats. But to their surprise, 
the suu gave life to him instead of death. Husain-i- 
Maneur sayB : 

"Kill me, 0 my confidante; killing me is my life. 
"My life is my death, and my death is my life" 8 *. 

Abo Sulaiman Darani says, "If tbe heedless knew 
-what pleasures of the gnostic they lack, tbey wculd die 
cut of Badness'' e0 . 

V. Knowledge of God (Ma'rifa) 

We now pass on to bis mystical and ethioal philoso- 
phy. Man's aim in this life Is to attain his perfection 
which consists in fiis union with God- This is only 
possible through Ma'rifa. If man desires to rise above 
the common run and wants to see God face to face, ha 
must have a faith in the unseen, a desire to see the 
unseen, both of which lead him to tbe knowledge of the 
unseen, which in turn make him realize the unseen. 
Knowledge is the central part of the Bufi doctrine; it 

66. Three Treatises, p. 97. 

87. Three Treatises, pp. 19-80- 

88. Ibid., p. 39. 
89 Ibid., p. 90. 
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arises from faitb and yearning and leads man to appre- 
hend God. 

Suhrawerdi con eta n Ay prays to God to increaee his 
knowledge 90 . He Bays that the more learned the man 
the more perfect be is" 1 . The prophet said, ''Never has 
God created an ignorant wait"". Although the prophet 
was an embodiment of perfection, yet God said to the 
prophet in the Qaran, "And Bay, 0 my Lord, increase 
me in knowledge" 98 . 

This knowledge is not the knowledge of taxation, 
marriage, business, and the like 9 *. It is gnosis which 
comes to the heart through intuition and revelation. It 
pertains to the knowledge of God, His qualities, His 
disposition of cfae affaire of the Universe, the secrete of 
tbe spiritual world, the heaven and the earth, eto. 
Thefie mysteries about God, the soul and the universe 
should be known but not divulged because every heart 
cannot contain them The highest perfection of man, 
then, lies in attaining the resemblance of God 07 > 

Knowledge of perfection is a quality ct mac. One 
who has more knowledge about the realitien of the 

90. Ibid., p. IS 

91. Three Treatises, p. 39. 

92. Ibid , p. 39. 

93. Qaran, XX, 118. 

94. Three Treatises, p. 96. 

90. Ibid., p. 39; Of. aLGhaazali, lhya, vol. I,pp.l8.l9. 
BP. Three Treatises, p. 39. 
ST. Ibid., p. 40. 
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Universe is noble 9 8 , and one who does nob possess it i» 

imperfeot' 0 . 

The acquisition of the soienoe of knowledge of God 
is superior to all the other scienoes. A soience Is prefe- 
rable because of its subjeotmatter, the strong arguments 
and proofs it uses and the advantages it brings to the 
seeker 101 . Ma'rifa has all these advantages over other 
•oienoes 101 . Its aim is truth, it uses observation (musha- 
hada), and it is an established faot that observation is 
more onnvinoing than argumentation. 108 And the advan- 
tages that will aeorue from it will be everlasting 104 . 

98. Three Treatises, pp. 40-41. 

99. Ibid., p. 40. 

101. Three Treatises, p. 30- 

102- Three Treatises, 31-39; Cf . al-Ohaazali, Ihya, Vol. 
1, pp. 12-14. "The nobility of a soienoe depends on 
three faotors : (1) The faculty by whioh that knowledge 
is sought, e. g. t intellectual soienoes are superior to 
philological soienoes, because philosophy is acquired 
through intelleot and philology through hearing, and 
intellect Is superior to hearing. (2) The generality of the 
benefits whieb can be derived from it. (3) The kind of 
material wbieb it employs, e. g., teaching is superior to 
tannery, since the teacher works upon cbe human 
mind and the tanner upon bbe skins of animals, minds 
being superior to the dead skins". He further proven, 
that soienoe whioh leads one to God is the noblest of sit 
the soienoes* 

103. Three Treatises; p. 31. 

104. Three Treatises, p. 39. 
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It ia through ecstasy (dhauq) tha* m'arifa is possible. 
The seeker in its attainment rises by steps to tbe know- 
ledge of tbe spiritual realities. The main steps are as 

icllowci 

i. When the heart is purified, divine lights from 
tbe transcendental world begin to appear in the heart. 

These are merely flashes and aeoidents. They are not 
constant and permanent. Tbey suddenly appear and 
disappear. "He it is who shows you tbe lightning" 109 
God Bays about it that ''the splendour of His lightning 
almost takes away the eye- sight" (Quran, XXIV, 49). 
These flashes are delightful. They increase with the 
increase of the ascetic exeroises. But he believes that 
in a purified heart such flashes oan come without eaer- 
eises 106 . Sometimes man begins to apprehend some of 
the stateB belonging to the next world in erery thing 
that he sees. Sometimes be becomes mentally unbalan* 
ced. At the time of the break, the meeker finds consola- 
tion in the past memories against tbe onslaughts of 
passionB 10 *. This is the first stage. 

When the light from the spiritual world reaches 
'the utmost extremity' and remains for a long time, it ia 
called 'tranquillity.' This stage is more perfect than the 
first one. When the seeker ooraes back to his physical 
self, he feels highly regretful for its separation. In the 
Qoran this 'tranquillity,' says 8uor*werdi, Is mentioned 
many times. 

105. Quran, XTII, 13 

106. Three Treatises, p. 94. 

107. Ibid., p. 83. 
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"And God Bent down Hie 'tranquillity'™ 8 . One who 
has attained to this height, can read the hearts of others 
and the meaning of many unknown things become clear 
to him. The Prophet onoe said about 'Omar," "Verily, 
tranquillity speaks through the tongue of 'Omar." Some- 
times he hears discourses from the divine world 10 ". 
This is the seoond stage 

"And this Tranquillity becomes snob that if man 
desires to keep it off from himself he oannot do so. Then 
man reaohes Buoh a stage that whenever he likes, he 
gives up the body and goes to the world of (divine) 
Majesty, arid his ascents reaoh the high spheres. And 
whenever be likes or desires he can do so. So whenever 
he looks at himself he beoomes happy, because ha 
discerns the radianoe of God's light (falling) on him. 
Hitherto it is a defect. 

' If he exerts further, he also passes this stage. He 
. beccmes such that be does not look on himself and his 
knowledge of his existence is lost; this is called "Fana-i- 
Akbur \ W' en one forgets himself and also forgets the 
forgetfulness it is called "Fana darfnna ,tli0 . At this 
Btage the weaker after truth has reached tbe highest end 
and baa realized what is possible for him. This is not 
an end ol man's efforts in the Buddhist tense of Nirvana, 
lu Nirvana the individual passes into annihilation 
According to the Sofi philosophy the individual soul 



108 Quran, XLVIII, 25. 
109. Three Treatises, pp. 35*36. 
110. Three Treatises, pp. 36-37. 
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attains everlasting existence by joining with the univer 

B»l BOUl. 

SuBs ooneider id a polytheism to delight in the know- 
ledge one baa gained about God. Iu doing this, they 
say, the seeker has made knowledge and not God bis 
objeot of worship. The Sufi loses, firstly, the delights 
of knowledge, and, secondly, himself and the world 
•round him. This stage is called 'Obliteration 111 . "Every 
one that is in it, will pass away and there ramainetb but 
the face of Thy Lord, the glorious and bene6uent' ,lia . 

In his asoenb to the divine, the seeker after truth 
passes through the following stages 113 :— 

1. "There is no God bnt God ', At this stags the 
seeker only realizes that there is no other Deity except 
God, Divinity ii negated from all other things. 

2 'There is no He bat Him". In the first stage 
the divinity is negated from what is not God. Bat at 
th s stage exietenoe also is negated to all other things 
eioept God. I) is He ard Ha alone (bat exists. All 
other thing are only phenomenal They are only mani- 
festations of Him. 

3. "There is no Thou but Thou". This stage or 
unifioation is still higher. "Him" is used for the absent 
but ''Thou" stands for the one who is prevent. At this 
stage, besides the unifioation, the presence cf God ia 
also felt. 

4 ' There ; s no I bub Ma . This is a still higher 

111. Three Treatises, p. 37. 

112 Quran, LV : V7, 28 

113. Three Treatisis, pp. 37-38. 
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atage. In "Thouship" there is a duality because one 
addresses another. At this stage, the Sufi ii absorbed 
in God and there ia no distinction between the seeker 
arid the sought. "And every thing wilt perish save His 
fad*'"*. 

There is no limit to the spiritual grades- But aB 
long as mac wears the garb of humanity, he cannot 
folly comprehend the world of divinity. "A Sufi was 
once asked 'what is Tatawwuf f'\ He answered. "Its 
beginning is Ood and as regards the end it has no 
*nd" T1 «. 
VI. Love of God 

Sohrawardi regards love of God as the highest end 
cf man in this world. It is the highest virtue or quality 
0 f the heart which a man should develop in order to 
attain his perfection. But love of God is not a quality 
isolated from the knowledge of God. It is an aspect of 
the knowledge whioh is higher in point of spiritual 
development. The theologians believe that Man's love 
for God is an impossibility since man and God are not 
homogeneous- Love can take place, th*y argue, between 
beings whioh are homogeneous. Man's affection fcr 
God consists, according to tbem, in hie obedience to 
Him 114 . Bubrawerdi says that homogeneity is not condi- 

114. Quran, XXVIII, 88. 

115. Three Treatises, p. 38. 

116. Three Treatises, p. 41; Cf. al-Ghazzali, Irya, Vcl. 
IV, p. 262. Subrawerdi'a words and arguments are 
' similar to those of al-Gbazzali Al-Ghrzzali says that 

(see on next pagt) 
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ticn of lore as sometimes a man loves a eolour or an 
object, though they are nob homogeneous with him. 
''Love consists of an affection which has transgressed its 
limit" 117 . It implies an imperfection on the part of the 
lover ; the lever has not acquired all what is desirable. 
Something still remainp to be realized, which is not yet 
acquired. If man comprehends God's beauty fully, he 
will have no farther desire. Bat full comprehension of 

God's beauty is impossible fcr man. 

Human faculties have certain functions to perform. 
They are oreated to fulfil a mission. Id carrying cut 
this mission lies their perfection and pleasure. The 
pleasures of the senses of sight, hearing and smelling, 
€■ g., consist in seeing beautiful forms, hearing melo- 
dious voices, and smelling fine odour, respectively. 
Similarly, all the external aod internal senses have 
certain functions to perform. The performance of such 
tanotions which are peculiar to particular senses, gives 
the greatest pleasure to th»m. Man shares his external 
'and internal senses with animals. But over and above 
all these, man hae another faculty knewn as intellect 
whose funetion is to realize the intellectual truths. The 

(Continued from page 108) 

the theologians hold that love cannot exist between man 
and God. They define the love of God as obedience to 
Him, According to them love ean exist between the 
members of the same species. Ghazzali refutes their 
arguments. , He also established that love of God is the 
highest Ideal of man and is the essence of Islam. 
217, Three Treatises, p. 41; Lovers' Friend, pp. 34-85. ' 
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function of the intellect and the rational soi}l is the 
knowledge of truth, and comprehension of realities. 
And when the soul has acquired this, it has reaohed its 
perfection and experienced the highest pleasures. This 
pleasure cannot be compared with any other pleasure as 
"one who did not taste, does not know '* 19 . 

l Jamal and Kamal' are only different names tor . 
Hum (Beauty). Everything, whether spiritual or oorpo- 

real, seeks not only p e rfection but also b eauty 11 9 - 

118. Three Treatises, p. 42 ; Gf, af-Ghazzali. Ihya, 
Vol. IV, p 951. There seems to be no difference between 

■ 

the view of al-Ghazzaliand those of Sahrawerdi. Affeotion 
may be defined as a natural inclination towards objects 
which give pleasure. If the inclination becomes strong 
it is called love. Affeotion is of different kinds accor- 
ding to different senses. Every sense perceives a parti- 
cular kind of object which gives it pleasure or pain. 
The eye, tor instance, apprehends beautiful forms, the 
ear musical Bounds, the nose sweet odour, eto , .n the 
apprehension of these objects lies the psrfeotiorj of these 
senses. But man shares with the other acimals the- 
external and internal senses. But over and above tbeaa 
senses man has another inner sense or faculty of perfec- 
tion whioh it implanted in the heart. It is only through 
this faculty that God and other mysteries of the heaven 
end earth can be known. And in apprehending these 
objects lies the perfection of this faculty, 

119 Lovers' Friend, p, 23 ; Of. al-Ghazzali, Ihya, 
Vol. IV, p. 306. He also conceives 'Kamal and 'Jamal' 
as one and the same thing. He too conceives reality 
as beauty. 
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It oan be realized through 'Ishq 'Ishq oomea bo 
mac through Huzn (Sorrow), i. a,, when one has panned 
hie heart by eubduiog hi a passion and has used his inter- 
nal and external senses properly. 'Ishq comes only at 
a time when the worldly attachments are* eliminated 
from the heart. And it is 'Ishq which takes the seekers 
to the sought, t. e., perfection or beauty whioh is man'* 
desired object 1 * 0 . "Eject hollow imaginations from your 
head ; languish through coquetry ; and increase suppli- 
cation. Tour teacher ia love, when ynu reaoh there 
he will himself utter wish the tongue of ecstasy : 
Act thus" 121 - 

Love is the "ufncost extremity" of affeotion 1 * s . It 
'excessive affection". "Leva is more partioular than »ffee~ 
tion, because all love is affeotion but all affection ia not 
love. And affeotion is more partioular than 'knowledge' , 
beoause all affeotion is knowledge, hut all knowledge is 
not affeotion. And two opposite things, eome out of 
knowledge, which are oalled 'friendship' and 'enmity'. 
Because knowledge pertains either to a thing whioh is 
agreeable and suitable to the body or the spirit which is 
oalled 'pare good' and 'absolute affeotion'; aod the 
human soul seeks it, and desires to betake itself to that, 
aod attain perfection ; or, it pertains to a thing wh ; oh 
ia not agreeable to the body and the spirit which is 
*oalled 'pure evil* and 'absolute defect'; and the human 
soul always Bias from that and it has a natural aversion 

120- Lovers' Friend, p. 24. 

121. Lovers' Friend, p. 24. 

122. Lovers' Friend, p. 21. 
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towards that. From the Erst cornea 'friendship' and from 
the second 'enmity'. So the first roucd ii knowledget 
the eecond round is affection, and tbe third round is 
love. And one cannot reach tbe world of loye which is 
the highest of all, unless he makes two rounds of tbe 
stair from knowledge and affection". "Tbe world of love 
is the end of the world of knowledge and affection". 

"Odo who is in union with it is the end of the learned 
scholars and illustrious philosophers- And therefore it Is 

flaid : 

No created being has love, 

None bat the mature has love" 128 . 

The word 'Ishq is derived from the name of a 

plant known as 'Ashaqah (ivy) This plant grows at tbe 

loot of a tree, Bboots its roots In tbe ground and'beoomes 

very firm and then slowly and gradually climbs on tbe 

tree and ultimately covers tbe whole of it. It begins to 

suck tbe nourishment of the tree with the result that 

the tree dries up 1 "*. 

Similarly, in the heart of a man there is a tree. It 

faces to the spiritual as well as the physical world. The 

one which faces to tbe spiritual wurld is the real tree, 

and tbe other which faces to the physical world Is the 

shadow tree. If man indulges in the worldly things, the 

shadow tree becomes stronger and gradually occupies 

tbe whole heart of man, Then the real tree becomes 

weaker and sometimes withers away. As it gets shrivelled, 

men forgets all about , tbe spiritual world. But when 

123. Lovers' Friend, pp. 24-26. 
184. Lovers' Friend, p. 26. 



m»ri oegini to nourish the real tree with the water of 
knowledge, love jumps in, shooti its roots into the 
heart, and covers the shadow tree with the result that 
this tree becomes paler and paler and the real tree begins 
to grow again and its numerous branohes begin to draw 
spiritual nourishment from the divine fountain. And 
when it has reached its perfection, the shadow tree 
dies and the soul of man becomes identical with the real 
tree and he attains the highest perfection 1 35 . 

This stage is reached through i Uhq which may be 
called the pious deed leading one to the first beloved. 
"Unto Him good words ascend, aod the pious deed doth 
He exalt ' 11 4 . It is through the purification of the heart 
♦■.hat 'hhq becomes perfect and in its psrfeotion lies the 
perfeotion of man 137 . Ishq cannot enter a heart unless the 
lower appetites of the soul are eaorifioed 138 But every 
one cannot rea^h this height of perfection -. "it requires 
years thai an original atone through the sun becomes a 
ruby in Btidakhshao or a cornelian in Yaman 189 " 

Love, in short, i? ac the bash of alt traction as 
well as of perfection 130 . 

"But for you, wo wouldn't have koowc Love, 
But for Love, we wouldn't have known you ' 131 . 

195, Lovers' Fribnd, pp. 96-28. 

196. Qurar., XXXV, 11. 

137. Lovara' Friend, pp. 99-30. 

198. Lovers' Friend, p. 99. 

199. Lovers' Friend, p. 39. 

180. Ibid., p 30. 

181. Ibid., p. 3 
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ConclusioH 

Suhrawerdi iu\\a younger days oonoeived reality as 
both light and beauty. The oonception of reality bb 
beauty can be established on the basis of the utterances 
in the Treatises bat the conception of reality as light is 
dimly peroeptible and therefore oannofc be established. 
These views are not without precedent. Ghazzali also 
ocnoeived reality as beauty as well as light. 

The human soul is of divine origin. Its perfection 
lies in reaohing its origin. This perfection can be rea- 
lized through knowledge wbich is the differentia of man. 
Knowledge means the knowledge of God, His qualities! 
His actions, angels i the secrets of the heavens, and the 
earth, etc. 

Everything seeks perfection or beauty whiob is 
possible through the cultivation of love. When man. has 
wholly detaobed himself from the worldly desires and is 
solely occupied with God, he Bees all realities. And 
•here lies bis perfection. 

Suhrawerdi has followed al'Gbazsali in his younger 
■days both in letter and spirit. He seems to be a 
•thoroughgoing Ghazzalian. 
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APPENDIX III 
A Eeview 

The Doctrine of the Sufi* (Kitab al-Ta 'arruf fi- 
madhhib ahk al.tacawwuf j« Translated from 

the Arabic of Abu BaWr aKKalbadhi 
By A J. Arbtrry, 

Cambridge University Press, 1935, 10s. 6d. Net. 

In order to interpret tbe meaning and spirit nnder 
v lying the Muslim institutions, tbe Orientalists of tbe 
West have, cf fate, been busy with the study of original 
and old literature on tbe culture and religion of the 
Muesalmans. Ae Sufiem han played a most important 
part in tbe mate-up of their traditions and culture, tbii 
subject has received special attention. 

Mr. A. J. Arberry, Assistant Keeper of Old Books 
and Mss. in the India Office, London, edited in 1934, in 
Egypt the Arabio text : "Kitab aUTo ! arruf fi-madhhib 
ukl al-tasawwuf of al-Kalabadlr, d. 880 A. E. He has 
now brought out an English translation of the Bame. 

The work is one of the oldest, systematic and 
authoritative treatises of its kind in Arabic en Sufi 
doctrines. Bhihabuddin ae-Suhrawerdi el*MeqtaI, d. 
$87 A H., held it in great esteem and wrct* also a 
commentary on it (Cf.Ot Spies, the Lov.ra" Friend, p. It). 
He is crsdited to have said, "But for the Ta'arruf wa 
should not have kxowo of Sufism." (Cf. "Intrcduotton.*" 
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p. XII). It ranks as high as the "Risalah" of Qushayri, 
and u Qut aUQulub' r of Abu Talib al-Makki. 

The author attempts to reconcile the views of the 
theologians with those of the Sufis. The early Sufis 
were ascetics. They did nob question the validity of 
the Islamio doctrines bnt quenched tbeir yearning for 
the unseen by finding a hidden meaning under tbe con- 
ventional laws of Islam. But, later on, some cf the 
Sufis introduced heretical doctrines into their system. 
The orthodox who had looked askance on Sufism from 
its very inception, became all the more hardened in 
their opposition with the introduction of heretical elements 
into it. Yarious attempts were made to soften this 
opposition by purifying Sufism from un-Islamio elements, 

c g. t by Muhasibi, d. 243 A. E , Al-Kalabedhi,, d. 380 
(in the book under review), and later on by ALGhazzalU 
The book oomprises an Introduction by the transla- 
tor, 75 Chapters and a list of Teohnioal Terms, the 
Introduction is a mine of valuable information concer- 
ning the book and the life of the author. The subject 
matter of the book is concerned with (o) the nature, the 
significance and the derivation of the conception cf Sufi, 
etc (Obs. 1-1), (6) main dootrines of the Sufis, e. g, r 
the dootrine of unity, tbe doctrine of attributes, the 
dootrine of vision, etc , which, according to the author, 
form the very essence of Islam (Che, 5-30), (c) tbe spiri- 
tnal grades such as fear, hope, love, etc (Ohs. 81-5l),if<0 
the teohnioal terms of Sufism, e. p., "union," "separa- 
tion, "passing away," etc (Ohs. 62*63), and (*) evalua- 
tion of the phenomena of Sufism (Cos. 54*76). Ai- 
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Kalabadhi admirably summarises the most subtle prob- 
laaia of Safiam with great eaae and simplicity ; note, e g., 
bis deeoriplsioD of fchs scope of human reason ; "They 
are agreed that tho only guide to God is God Himself, 
holding that thefuootion of the intellect la the funotlon 
of an intelligent peraon who is in need of a guide : for 
the intellect is a thing originated in time, and as such 
only serves as a guide to things like itself", (p. 4(5). 
The Kuthcr illustrates hie remarks oopionaly with appro- 
priate quotations, both in prose and verse. 

The translation is liter*!. The Arabic versos are, 
however, rendered into English verse form. Translation 
itself is a very difficult task and its inherent difficulty 
is enhanced vtht;r: one has to deal with a subtle soietice 
like Sufism. Mr. Arberry has admirably succeeded in 
bis task. He has kept intact intrinsic beauties of both 
the languages. We compared the translation with the 
original and found that besides a few minor mistakes, 
it <s on the whole luoid and has an ease of dlotiou. 
It has beon done very well. 

Mr. Arborry is one of the few English Orientaliets 
who have grasped tho upiri*) or the Arabia Language and 
of Suli philosophy. He aas placed a store-house of 
indispenuable mformafiion at the disposal r t the student 
of mysticism and Islamic philosophy. No h'sn-ry of 
Sufista will be wrntca without laving this work under 
rc retribution 



APPENDIX IV 
MUSLIM PHILOSOPHY -IIS SCOPE 
AND MEANING 
Presidential Address to the Section of Islamic Philosophy 
All-India Philosophical Congress, Lahore Session, 1^-13. 

A few years ago the Indian Philosophical Congress 
instituted the Section of Muslim Pbiloeohy to stimulate 
its stuiy and researoh. The lur.ian Universities are 
acoording recognition to the subject, though it mupt. be 
said, rather tardily. At the initial stages .of the study 
of the subject in which at present it is io Indian 
Universities, I would like to make certain observations 
on ita Hcope and meaning, which will necessarily be of 
a sketchy character in the short i.itue at my disposal. 

Arabian Philosophy, Ielamic Philosophy acd Muslim 
Philosophy are tbe termB used intercoE.bgei.bly. Bub 
since our 'subject is not limited to the contributions 
made by the Arabs, the term Arabian Philosophy is too 
narrow for our purpose. Ib has been cultivated by the 
peoples of various raoes and religions The term Island o 
PhilosDphy will likewise limit its scope, meaning thereby 
the interpretation of the fundamental principles of Islam 
ab enunoiated in tbe Holy Quran. It will, therefore, 
exclude many important aspects of Muslim thought like 
Metaphysics, etc. Heooe Muslim Philosophy seems to be « 
the meat pre'enble of the three terms, because is 
Includes all the Philosophical systems cultivated by the 
Muslims, and, by extension t l >e contributions made by 

in 'i-Muslims to the development of these systems. 

When Islam extended beyond Arabia, Muslims enrre 
io coutact with various peoples and their cultures, The 
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contact raised many religious, political and social 
problems whioh led the Mrslims to study the literatures 
of these peoples. The study was prosecuted with zeal 
under the injunotion of the Holy Quran ana the Trad- 
ition of the Prophet (may peaue be upon hiral). The Holy 
'^uran says, ,c To whom wisdom is given has been given a 
great good.' 1 The Tradition of the Prophet says, "Seek 
knowledge oven if it be in China". What the Muslims 
produoad after the assimilation of different philosophies 
is a unique contribution with distinctive characteristics 
of its own, having its foundations in the Holy Quran. 
The Muslim philosophers, e.g , aasimilated the ideas 
cJ Plato, Aristotle, Plotinua, in the light of the 
divine knowledge of the Quran, synthesizing these ideal 
into metaphysical theories, at oi.oe original and coherent. 
Muslim thought represents a etage in the development 
of human thought—philosophical as well as scientific 
"The Arab hag impressed bis intellectual stamp upon 
Bur opt*,' ' Draper says, "and not in tro remote a future 
will Christendom oonoede this cruth. Ho nan left unfad- 
ing traoes of his inger on the sky, whioh every one 
oan see, who reads the names of the starB on any 
ordinary oelesbiaZ globe''. 

In tbe oourso of its development Muslim thought 
came to express itself in the var'vu* systems of Diileo- 
tic*, Philosophy aud Mysticism, t shall make a very 
brief mention of these systems. 

(1) Dialsctiea :— Dialecticians are those who 
express their contention in logical forms. Thev differed 
Hftnngut tbeinselvae as to She sources of knowled^a. 
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Some considered it to be reaBon, while others revelation. 
The former may be called the Rationalistic and the 
latter the Orthodox or BoholaBtio Dialecticians ; 

(a) Rationalistic Dialecticians: — There never has 
been a set of Philosophers who exalted human under- 
standing to suoh an extent as the Rational Sohool of 
Dialectics. In their Metaphysics, Etbios, etc, they 
are thorough-going rationalists. The knowledge of good 
and bad, the real and the 'non-real' can only be attained 
through reason. No human action, in their opinion, 
has any value unless it is governed by rational motives' 
They regarded man as the creator of his own action ar.d 
maker of his own destiny. 

In Metaphpsics their reasoning led 'hem to a con- 
cept of God as wholly devoid of personality. They are 
Mcnotheists and their attempt to purify God from anthro- 
pomorphic elements, has shorn Him of all qualities 
which they thought man had bestowed on Him. No 
attributes can be assigned to Him other than negative 
qualities. Like Hegel, they identified in God the subject 
and the object, the knower and the known. God, they 
held, nets acoording to a plan, and is nob a free creative 
force, as the Theologians believed. In thorfc, their Gcd 
is a sort of vague unity without any personality. Their 
God is eternal i*w bound by rational motives and airaa 

These Dialecticians started aB theologians but eaied 
as metaphysicians. They discussed suoh problems as 
the nature of Thing. They defined Thing as a oonoept 
that can be known and oan stand as a aubjoot to a 
predicate- Even before the quality of existence is 
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•dded to a thing, it bes both essence and accident. When 

the quality of existence is added to the eaeenoe, it be- 

cjodjbs an aotnality, while without this quality it remains 
only in a state of nonexistence. 

lb) Orthodox or Scholastic Dialectieiann—M&ny 
schools of Scholastic Dialecticians rose simultaneously in 
different oour tries as Ibn-Hazm's school in Spain, at- 
Tabawis school in Egypt, Maturidi'B school in Samar- 
qand and Ashari'B school in Iraq. Ashari's school 
surpassed all other eohoole. This bad for its exponents 
suoh original thinkers as Baqillani, Ghazzali. etc. 

This Bohool believes that revelation is the otily 
source of knowledge. Secular knowledge may he 
gained through reason, but it is incompetent to 
know the really real This school is a protest against 
tbo view that the mysteries of the Universe oar be 
solved by human thought. They regarded God as an 
absolute power and a free creative agent directing the 
coarse of the Uoiveree. He in not circumscribed by any 
aim or plan ae this would limit His power. The solution 
tbey offered with regard to she freedom of tbe will and 
the thicfj.jn-itself oears en nloee a resemblance, to 
Leibnitz's theory of the 'pre.establigfctd harmony' and 
Eanti&v oorfl«ption nf existence that they may be 
regarded as their forerunners in the development of 
human fhrught, The earlier thinkers regarded exis- 
tence as one cf the qualities of existing things. The 
things were there- When the quality of existence wai 
added to other qualities it became existent Asharitei 

refuted it arguing that existenoe wae the self of the 
entity and not a quality added to it. 



In their daring and thorough metaphysical schemes 
we find, in the words of MacDonald, that "Luoretian 
atoms raining down through the empty void, Belt* 
developing monads of Leibnit'z ' pre-established harmony' 
and all, the Kantian things-in-themf elves are lame and 
impotent in their consistency beside the parallel 
Asharite doctrines. The object of the Asharites was 
that of Kant, to fix the relation of knowledge to the 
thing-in itself. But in reaching that thing-in-ifself tbey 
were much more thorough than Kant. Only two of 
Aristotelian categories survived their attack, substance 
and quality. The others.'quantity, place, tune, and the 
rest were only relationships (Itibars) exiBtiDg subjectively 
In fche'mind of tbe knower, and northings. Relationships 
had no real existence ... all the categories had gone 
exoept substance and quality" (MacDonald, Theology, 
pp. 200 f). 

£jow qulities are o'- two kinds, negative and positive. 
There is always a change in the qualities but the quali- 
ties cannot exist without substance. Therefore subs- 
tanoe also changes. The remaining two categories, 
viz., substance and quality, also vanish. Thus thair 
reasoning led them to Atomism. Their Atomism, how- 
ever, is not only of space, but of time also, and like the 
modern physioist they introduced the conception of 
"LHap". 

Ghazzali in hit book, 'Deliverer froon Error' anti- 
cipated Deaoaroes in the Method of Doubt and passed 
through all the stages of doubt, discarding all authority 
and disbelieving even his senses. But Qhaszali went 
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farther than Descartes and seriously quesbioned the 
validity cf thought as an instrument of knowledge. He 
finds certainty only in the 'will to believe', inspired by 
Divine Will. It is 'Volo ergo sum 1 with Ghaazali, 
whereas with Desotrbes it is 'Oogifco ergo sum*. About 
his another book 'Revival of Sciences', in which 
Ghazzali has diEoussed at length the fundamental princi- 
ples of his ethical and philosophical dootrines, a Euro* 
pean writer observe* : ''This work, probably owing to 
its originality, was never translated into Latin daring 
the Middle Age3 r and remained a closed book to all but 
Arabian Scholars. It bears no remarkable a resemblance 
to the 'Discourse on Method' of DeEC*rtes< that h»d any 
translation of ir existed in the days of Descartes, every 
oiis would hive cried ciT, againat the plagiarism '' 

Ghazzali wrote another book to Drove the incoicpe- 
tenoy of analytical reason, allied 'Refutation of the 
Philosophers', in which while discussing thj law of 
oauBdtion, "he" in ch^ words of MaoDoaaU, "cuts the; 
bond of causality with tht sharp edge of his dialact'o 
and proclaims thai we can koow nothing Oi cause an'i 
effect but simply that one thing follows another", 3um- 
ming up the views of Ghazzali on causation £Cenan say*, 
"Hum* never said Ujorti than that". 

[n the mrne book Ghtzzili has demonstrated, !ike 
Kant, bhafc theoretical reason n*^ not solve the iucit- 
montal problems of religion *nd philosophy, such .is 
the existence of God, the immortality of the seal, or .bj 
eternity nf the universe. 
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(2) Philosopher* : — There was a group of Muslim 
thinkers who has great faith in Plato's and Aristotle's 
infallibility. Aristotle in bhair eyes was the greatest) 
teacher ever-born. This group of Muslim philosophers 
may be divided into several school sfPeripatetios, Ishraqi 
philosophers and Natural philosophers. 

(a) Peripatetics : — They are called Peripatetics after 
Aristotle. They believed in the oapacity of human 
reason to solve the mysteries of the Universe. The 
main representatives of this school are Eindi, Farabi. 
Ibn Miskawaih, Ibn.8ina, Ibn.Rushd, etc. This eohool 
believed that Aristotle possessed the most perfect intel- 
lect. They regarded philosophy ah a manifestation of 
Truth. They summed up their position as philosophers 
and Muslims in a syllogism : "Philosophy ie truth; 
Quran is truth, but truth is one; therefore' Philosophy 
and Quran must agree." 

Greek Philosophy reached the Muslim thinkers not 
in its original form bub lull of inconsistencies and 
transformed out of sbapa. Neo-Platonists, who were 
mostly Christians, were responsible for shaping Greek 
philosophy in the light of Christianity. Thoy represented 
Greek philosophers as great saints and mystics, and Greek 
philosophy as the truth compatible with the Christian 
dootrine, Rationalism of the Greeks was changed into 
Intuitionalism. It took the Muslim thinkers a long time 
to free Greek philosophy, as it had reached them, of 
the accretions and inconsistencies that had orept into 
it. Besides, on the basis of Greek philosophy, Muslim 
thinkers made great advances. Farabi, known among the 
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Mtutttalm&os as the Second Teacher, improved upon the 
Bystem nf Aristotle. Witb Aristotle Logio iB merely a 
mathod to arrive at the truth, but with Farabi it is a 
method as well as the truth itself: it is a part of 
metaphysics. Unlike Aristotle, Farabi is a thorou- 
ghgoing Idealist, and Aristotle's theory of the eternity 
of nutter hid no plaos in Fatabf b Metaphysics. Matter, 
accord iug to him, iB the adumbration of the mind which 
is the fashioning force In the Universe. 

In hia Eshica Farabi follows Plato; but he regards 
a philosopher as insufficient to guide the destinies of 
hn sanity, an leas he i* also a man of character, namely, 
a prophet. 

Tbn Sica, who olai'n* to be an humble follower of 
Aristotle, in hia sysLom embraces problems whioh had 
not been envisaged by Aristotle. He *.o:k Aristotle's 
fragmentnry psychology and infused into it a dynamio 
principle. Ttafl v Ji'J bsfcweon man ann God is filied with 
a hierarchy of spiritual agencies. Tbn-Sini believed la 
the eternity of the Universe like \nstitle oat differed 
from him in regarding it as the creation or God. 
Aristotle's theory assumed tihaS o*uge always precedes 
theoffee 1 . Ibu-Sin* argued tint it is :iol n-icesaarv for 
oausj to pracade ils effect in time. Cu,mu a>i3 effect; may 
be simuiunenua e in tne cas"* of tha movement, of a 
key as it opens or fastens a look fjove, according to 
Ibn»fiina, is an appreciation of beauty. It is tha 
Universal foroe tbat exists in eveiy thing from mineral 
world to the animal kingdom, impelling everything to 
beoorue more and more perfeot or beautiful. In the 
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vegetable kingdom it manifests itself in assimilation' 
growth and production. It become* somewhat oonsoioua 
and unified in the animal kingdom, while in man it 
becomes folly conscious and can develop to an unlimited 
degree. In short, it is a spiritual principle which is 
v striving to realize itself in various degrees of perfection 
through different strata of existence. 

Most of the Muslim Philosophers advooated the 
theory of evolution of mind and matter. But the 
dynamic force of evolution was ascribed to mind, matter 
being only a by-product. It is from the primal mind 
that the world has evolved. The bast representatives 
of this theory are Ibn-Miskawaib, Rumi and Ibn- 
Ehaldun. Ibn-Miekawaih explains the evolution of 
matter as follows: — 

"The combination of primary substances produoed 
the mineral kingdom, the lowest form of life. A higher 
stage of evolution is reached in the vegetable kingdom. 
The first to appear is 'spontaneous grass* then plants 
and various kinds of trees, some of which touch the 
borderland of animal kingdom, in so far as they mani- 
fest certain animal characteristics. Intermediary 
between the vegetable kingdom and animal kingdom 
there is a certain form of life which is neither animal 
nor vegetable, but shares fihe characteristics of both 
{e.g., Coral). The first step beyond this intermediary 
stage of life is the development of power of movement, 
and the sense of touob in tiny wormB which crawl upon 
the earth. The sense of touch owing to the prooess of 
differentiation, develops other forms of sense, until wm 
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reach the plane of higher animals in whioh intelligence 
begins to man i feat itself in an ascending Boale. Humanity 
it touohed in the ape wbioh undergoes farther develop- 
ment, and gradually develops erect stature and power 
of understanding sitnihr to man. Here aaimaliby 
ends and humanity begins'" ^Tkt Development of 
Metaphysics in Persia — Iqhal — pp. 33-31). 

lu their oosmoiogy, Muslim Philosophers did nob 
cod tent themselves with presenting merely an intellec- 
tual conception of the Universe, but they also 
endeavoured to present a conception in which the whole 
being of man,— his moral, religious and esthetic self, 
could tind expression. 

(b) Ishr-igi Fh ; losophy [Philosophy of Illumination): — 
This Bobool affiliates itself to Plato and the Platonists. 
They disregarded 'analytical reason as an inafciument 
of truth. Observation, - contemplation, intuition and 
eoBtasy are tbe means through which this school cries 
to reach tuts truth. The greatest representative of tois 
sohool is Shababuddiu Suhrawardy MaqsuJ, who has 
expounded hia philosnphv in a book called Hikmatul- 
Igbraq Philosophy of illumination/. He conceives 
reality as light — all "Ise being darkness cr non-existence. 
Light creates darkness or uon-ligtit All that ia not 
li{,t't 'H i>iw i-tcdncft of light, wbich is the fountain-head 
of all existence. Another representative is Ibn Tufail 
of Spain who, though generally regarded as Peripacetio 
ia an labr-qi. Just aa Suhrawardy'a Philosophy ia 
Iranian in content but PUtouio in form, so Ibn-Tufail a 
philosophy ia Aristotelian in content but Platonic in 
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form. Ibn-Tufail has explained his pbiloeopby in an. 
allegory, 'Hayy Ibn-Yaqzan, in which he imagines a 
man on an island where there are no human beings. 
Hayy through hie own observation, introspection, 
contemplation and ecstasy attains to the highest form 
of knowledge. 

(0) Natural Philosophy — Natural philosophy does 
not form part of modern philosophy, but the ancients 
regarded it as a part of philosophy. They confine them- 
selves to the study of the natural phenomena. They 
believed that the knowledge gained through the senses 
oan lead man to universal truth. The sciences whioh 
they cultivated were Mathematics, Physios, Chemistry, 
Astronnmy, Geography, History, Medicine, Ethnology, 
etc I shall mention a few of the chief representatives 
who lefs their impress on their successors. 

Abu-Bakr Mohammad Zaharya, ( d. 932 ) cultivated 
almost all the natural sciences but his fame rests on 
medicine, ranking according to some, above Ibn-Sioa as 
a physician. He based his investigations on experience, 
individual as well as collective, whioh ho believed has a 

greater value than logioal deduction. 

Oeber or Jabir, the obemiBt. was the first scholar who 
employed the scientific method He founded a Chemioal 
School in the West; and just as Aristotle was regarded as 
the founder of Logic, Jabir was regarded as the founder 
of Chemistry. 

Ibn-ul-Haitham (Alhazen) (d. 1038), a great scientist 
and mathematician, an aoute thinker, is famous for hit 
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book on Optics, in which he diBousses vision in a scion, 
tlfio way. Knowledge aocording to him is based on sense 
perception elaborated by understanding. 

Another great scientist, perhaps the greatest of 
them all, was Al-Biruni, at onoe a mathematician, histo- 
rian, astronomer and physicist. In his book 'QaM*n 
Ma$udi' he comae so near the modern astronomical 
researches that it must be said 'that modern methods 
are as old as genius.' 

A great philosophical writer on almost every topic 
oonneoted with human sooiety was Ibn.Khalduu. He is 
the founder of the science or philosophy of History. In 
his famous Prolegomena co his Universal History he 
disousses uuoh problems as the riEe and fa.'l of nations, 
inter-relation of the various grades ut society, produc- 
tion nt foods, labour, etc 

(4) Mysticism'. — The Su6s regard real knowledge as 
immediate and personal whioh is OLiy gained by intuition 
in a state of ecstasy. la i\n ecstasy a Sufi sees realities 
and exponents the presence of God. 

The Sufis regard bumac soul to bo of divine origin, 
LampocurUy lod^ocL in tLi,, huojau body, but restless to 
return to God -Uod b»lng the only reality whiuh they 
cor.ceivu as Will, Beauty or Lig';t. On thu basis of 
these isoncepticne they a lv» builr. thoi;* Metaphysical 
systems. Suij&m if. its .lov« , '"pmeu6 passed through 
ascetic, theoBophh und t>*< Mieietic stages. Rtriotly 
speaking Muslim Suris h*vo never been pantheisms, since 
they could never dissolve the personality of God. Simi. 
Urities, though of a superficial nature, between Soflism,' 
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Buddhism, Vedantistn, Christianity > and Neo-Platonigm 
have given riee to numerous theories regarding its 
origin. 

"A Superficial resemblanoe exists," says O'Leary, 
"between the Buddhist Nirvana and the fana or the 
re-absorption of the soul in the divine spirit of Sufiism. 
But the Buddhist doctrine represenss she soul as losing 
its individuality in the passionless placidity of absolute 
quiesoenoe, whilst the Sufi doctrine, though also teaohing 
a loss of individuality, regards evar-lasfciog life as oon- 
eisting in the ecstatic contemplation of the Divine 
Beauty'' (O'Leary, Arabia Thought, p. 191). 

(6) Muslim Thought and Europe: — Muslim culture 
penetrated Europe through Spain and Southern Icaly 
and Sicily. Muslims in Spain had reached a very high 
degree of culture when Europe was steeped in ignorance. 
Scholars from all over Europe flooked to Spanish 
Universities to study Arab sciences and philosophy. 
The second great factor in the spread of Muslim philo- 
sophy were the Jews, who translated works from Arabic 
into Hebrew, and being a mercantile community, carried 
philosophical knowledge wherever they went in Europe. 
They made a particular study of Ion Hush'! (Averroes) 
the greatest Muslim Philosopher nf B;:ain, who was 
regarded by them as the greatest commentator of 
Aristotle. 

Aitet the ra-oonqueBt of Toledo by the Christians 
Raymond Archbishop of Toledo (1130-1190 A.D.) foun. 
<ded a College for the translation of Arabic scientific 
And philosVi'hioal works into Latin, and in a shoit time 
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works of Tbo Rashd and ether Muslim philosophers 
became avuilaDle in Latin transition*. 

When Fredrick II of Sioily was crowned Emperor 
of tb<? Holy Roman Empire in ]^iu A.D., he, beings 
great ftdmiivjr of Arab culture <ind Muslim sciences, 
established a college of translation at Palermo. Ha 
hi-usJf could raad Arabic Philosophical works in the 
original. In 1224 be founded the University of Naples 
which bec.nie a centre for the Bpread of Arab sciences 
aud philosophy into Europe. By the middle of the ilth 
century nearly all the important works of Ibn Kushd 
and ofihor Muslim philosophers had been translated into 
Latin. "By the close of the 19th century Arab Saience 
and Philosophy had been transmitted to Europe and 
Spain's work as an intermediary wae done. The in«eU 
lectual avenue leading from She portals of Toledo 
through the Pyrenees wound its way through Provence 
and the Alpine pisses into Lorraine, (tar many and 
Central iurope, as well as across the Chan re I into Eng- 
land " (Hitti, History of the Aral*, p. 689). 

Throughout Ihe ISth oenrury Muslim Pm'losophy 
dominated in the Paris University. 

Through Franciscan Friars* Muslim pHFosophy 
reached England. As early as 1209 \. D. wo Bnd that a 
Latin translation of a buok of Ihn Bushd was prasnrib- 
ed in Cambridge. Roger Baoon, the father of modern 
inductive method, studied at Toledo and eruld ^d <md 
speak Arabic, and came directly under the influence of '' 

Mlisli n tlldU';llt. 
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Many European universities were noted fur their 
cultivation of Muslim Ecienoe, e.g„ Padua and Bologna. 
It is from these centres that Averroism spread to North- 
East Italy. The professors of these universities under 
the influence of MuBlim philosophy were regarded as free- 
thinkers. The influence of the Muslim philosophy wag 
the precursor of the Renaissance. Muslim thought 
"was the direot parent of the Philo-Pagan element in the 
Renaissance'' (O'Leaay, Arabic Thought, p. 294), ''Jt 
made a deeper impression on Christian and Jewish 

thought and attained its final evolution in North. 

EaBt Italy, where, as an antiecclesiaBtioal, it prepared 
the way for the ReuaiesaEce." (O'Leary p. 295). 
European culture io fact has been nursed and hroughb. 
up ou Muslim thought. Many a thinker like Thomas 

Aoquinas. Duns Scotus, Dante, Spinoza, etc., warn 
influenced by it. 

In the words of Iqbal, "The Political fail of Islam 

in Europe unfortunately took place, at a moment when 

Muslim thinkers began to gee the futility of Deductive 

Science, and were fairly on the way to tt e building cf 

Induotive knowledge. It was practically at this moment 

that Eurupe took up the task of research and discovery. 

Intellecual aotivity in the world cf Islam particularly 

ceasea from thin time, and Euro^a began to reap the 

fruit of the labours of Mu/im thinkers. The H.un.sai'jt 

Movement in Europe was duo to a large extent tn the 



exaggeration to Bay that the fruits of Modern European 
Humanism in the shape of Modern Science and S'hiloao 
phy are in many ways only a further development of 



foroe set free by Muslim thought. 
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Muslim Culture." (Extract from the letter of Dr. Igbal 
to Sahibzada AfUb Ahmad Khan, dated 4th June, 1925). 

I w^uld conclude this turned survey of the various 
schools of Muslim Philosophy with a brief reference to 
some n! the chief characteristics which made the Muslim 
Philosophers worthy of their place with the greatest 
thinkers of the world. Muslim philosophers not only 
ttudied, commented upon and enlarged Greek philosophy 
but also discovered inconsistences and weak spots in 
it and endeavoured to remove them. They investigated 
regions which the Greeks had left unexplored, by intro- 
ducing as problems demanding serious enquiry, euoh 
topics as phenomenon of dreams, miracle*, future life, 
immortality of the soul, Divine attributes, Divine unity, 
etc. They enriohed the human aolf by proving that it 
was not only an intellectual self but also a moral and a 
spiritual self. In short, they made philosophy the instru- 
ment not only of solving the problems which confronted 
man in his everyday life but also of solving the riddle 
oi the universe. -< \ \ \ <^ 




